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—*e— 
HOUSE OF LORDS-—iuvurspay, Aprit 24. 
oe 
NEGOTIATIONS WItH FOREIGN POWERS. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said he rose to call the attention of their 
Lordships to the subject of the jate negotiations with France, relative 
to the aflairs of Spain. In doing this he snould lay aside all personal 
considerations, and painful as it night be to him he would unveil the 
whoie of the late proceedings, and place the acts of Ministers in their 
right colours before the House. It was the more painful for him to do 
this, when he found the name of a Noble Duke, to whom the country 
was sogreatly indebted, implicated in those transactions. It was his 
wish that the name of that Noble Duke might descend pure and un- 
blemished to posterity; but it was impossible to place the circumstan- 
ces attending the late negotiations in the proper light before the House 
without commenting with severity on his conduct. In common with 
all others, he felt ¢ratitndeto the Noble Duke for the eminent services 
he had rendered to his country and to Europe; but he (Lord E.) 
would be sacrificing one of his most important duties, as a Member of 
the Legislature, if he consented to consiler those services as an apo- 
Togy for the glaring errors he had committed, and the unconstitution- 
al doctrines he had advanced in the course of his late correspondence. 
Let his services be appreciated as they deserved; but it would be fa- 
tal tothe liberties of the country if his errors were allowed to pass 
without notice and censure. He recoliccted that in 1821, when dis- 
cussions took place in that House relative tothe conduct of the Alli- 
ed Sovereigns towards “Naples, it was said the Revolution in Naples 
was abusiness quite distinct trom the Revolution which had taken place 
in Spain, and therefore the latter was considered as an event which did 
noicall for any interference on the part of other Powers. On this 
occasion he thought it would be right to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to some of the circumstances which were connected with the Re- 
volution in Spain, with a view of showing the cause from which it ori- 
ginated. It was well known to every body, that in the year 1814, 
when King Ferdinand was restored, one of his earliest measures was 
that of destroying by violence the Constitution which had been es- 
tablished in Spain, with the concurrence of Unglantand the other 
Powers of Europe. This act was at first effected without any resis- 
tance on the part of the Cortes or the Spanish people. But at the 
same time King Ferdinand dectared he would establish the Cortes of 
the kingdom at some convenient period. It was well known that those 
promises were never fulfilled; and that his first step on arriving at 
Madrid was to throw numerous persons belonging to the Cortes into 
prison. In the year 18] 5several persons were or!ored to be brought to tri- 
al, when the tribunals declared that no fanit conld be found against them. 
Ferdinand, not satisfied with those equitable decisions, passed sentence 
on the parties himself; ang among other eminent men, Arguelles was 
sentenced to ten years’ service asa private soldier. The Noble Lord 
next adverted to the Congress which took place at Laybach, in Dee. 
1820. At this time the Allies were called on by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to make an explanation as to their views respecting that coun- 
try, and it was then declared that they had no intention of interfering in 
its concerns. Whatever the disposition of the Allied Soverigns might 
have been at that time, it was evidentthat nothing of a decided charac- 
ter had been resolved on with regard to Spain. Such was the state of 
things untilthe month of September 1822, whena disposition was mani- 
fested that whatever was to be done must be done by negotiations 
alone. Afteradeclaration had in the first instance been made, that no in- 
terference would take place ; and after what had since been done, he 
asked their ordstiips if they coul:} place the smallest confidence in 
any declaratious that migut come f-omthe Allied Sovereiens ? Were 
their Lordships to suppose that Austria, after having destroyed a 


great part of the libertics of Germany and Italy, would pay any res- | 


pect to Great Britain or her Parliament, which a hired Austrian wri- 
ter had lately described as @ standing pestilence which ought to be 
got rid of? It was evident, that from the year 1314, to the present 
time, the absolute Sovereizas of Europe had lost no opportunity of 
crushing the liberty of their own subjects, and of conspiracy against 
the liberty of other nations—(Ifear, hecr.) It was impossible that 
such conduct as this should not create an alarm throughout Europe. 
At the very time when the Noble Duke to vhona he had already alluded 
received information that the French Government intended to make 
the affairs of Spain a promin nt feature in the negotiations at Vero- 
na, and while an army—not of health, but of observation—was col- 
lected on the frontier, he thoneht Lt to state it as his opinion to the 
French Government that that array was not more than sufficient to 
protect the French frontier from insult; aad this opinion was given 
when the designs of the French were manifested tothe whole world ; 


SN 


and when every one must have been aware of the danger which would 
result to this country, should the French acquire the maritime ascen- 
dency which the possession of the ports of Spain would give them, and 
should they proceed to make an attack against Portugal, a country 
which we were bound to protect, as our ally. Did the Noble Duke 


“ 


conteinplate no danger of this kind? Did he consider what was likely 
to become of that balance of power which had been arranged at the 


~~. re 


Congress of Vienna? On the 27ih of Sept, Mr. Canning wrote a let- 


> sent by the Duke of Wellington to Mr. Canning on the 22d of October; | Napoleon! 


| ter to the Duke of Wellington, in which were these words :—* If there | was the first time Mr. Canning made the admission, that it was at the 
ibe a determined project to interfere by force or by menace | desire of France we were endeavouring to procure aiterations in the 
|in the present struggle in Spain, so convinced are his Majesty’s Go- | Spanisi Constitution. On the 2dth’oi January, Sir ©. Stewart wrote 
vernment of the uselessness and danger of any such interference, so | that no concessions of this nature could be obtained trom Spain ; and 
objectionable does it appear to them in principle, as well as utterly un- | Chaieanbriand’s declaration then proved that no nitention had ever 
practicable in execution, that when the necessity arises, or (I would | been entertained by the French government to accept of any modifi 
rather say) when the opportunity offers, | am to instruct your Grace | cation of the Spanish Constitution, and that nothing would satisfy 
| at once frankly and peremptorily to declare, to any such interference, | them, but the establishment of the King of Spain in absolute power, a 
}come what may, his Majesty will ”’ What was it that his Ma-| measure which would, to all intents and purposes, be a re-establish- 
| jesty would do ? Was it to oppose the whole force of the British Em- | ment of the Family Compact. Chateaubriand seeing that the nego- 
pire against such interference? No such thing. Was it then that his | Gations could produce no advantage, told Mr. Canning that if Spain 
Majesty, secing the dangerous principle, would not accede to the right would consent to have a second Chamber, that the military operations 
‘on the ground of interference? No; but the letter concluded by mere-} would be suspended, and that there would be grounds for negotia- 
ly stating that his Majesty would not be a party to it !!! This was|tion. It appeared that the negotiations of Sir William A’Court, were 
the whole of the remonstrance made against this unjust attempt, | Carried on without any express authority from the French Govern 
| which went to strike a blow at one of the most valuable principles of | ment. Under all these circumstances, he would ask whether the Go- 
the laws and the independence of nations ; an attempt which threat- | vermment of Lugiaud had doxe what were fit to be done, and whether 
ened our faithful Ally, and went directly to overthrow the balance of | {t was Consisteut with the honour of England to endeavour to “In 
‘power. Such was the state of danger threatening all Europe, in which } from a friendly nation such alterations in her Constitution as France 
‘his Majesty’s Government thought fit to stand with their arms at rest, might be supposed to wish for? Was it an honourable actto try toinduce 
‘and without making any remonstrance, thus participating by their si- | men to break the oaths they had taken? and was it consistent with 
lence in thecrimes ef the French Government. Ministers, in short, | the principles ot national law, or with the interests of Mngland, that 
had done nothing; they said very little, and what they did say was ill France should make this war ?—a war which stands alone, and which 
‘said. Here the Noble Lord proceeded to notice the commnuftication | Was covered with the infamy that beionged to all the aggressions of 
Was it likely that our interests could be forwarded by 
and then observed that throughout the whole of the Noble Duke's lan- | putting the French Government in possession of the priveipal fortres 
guage, it was evident that no regard was paid to principle; nothing | SCS Of Spain, aad by admitting the principle that it was a justifiable 











| was said against the injustice, but all against the inexpediency ofinter- | thing fov one country to keep an army on the frontiers of another, 


| ference. The Noble Duke had indeed conferred great benefits on the | Merely tur the purpose of preventing moral contagion? England 
King of France, and he might have supposed the French Government | ¥@5 now called on to decide whether she would now sufier an aggre: 
| incapable of entertaining any wishes hostile to the liberties of Europe, | $100. which she would not have endured in her best days. Was it for 
otherwise it was hardly possible to account for the doctrines which he | the interest of mankind, or for the general interest of Europe, that 
‘had put forth. The Noble Duke in the latter part of his answer to the | France shouid make this aggression? Every thing recommended by 
French Plenipotentiary made an admission which was altogether un- | Or Goverament, in the course of the negotiations, was disregarded 
founded in truth or justice ; and which was well worthy the notice of | by France, which was now invading with a hostile army that country 
their Lordships. He said that a civil war existed on the whole extent | Which it was our duty to have protected ; but instea:| of doing so, we 
of the frontier between France and Spain ; and in another despatch the took no step whatever for the preservation of international law.— 
Noble Duke admitted that the Spanish revolution endangered the safe- | With such Papers as their Lordships now had before them, and see- 
ty of Enrope—an admission which proved the greatest imprudence on | 4g that Ministers had omitted every thing which it was their duty to 
his part—and here ended the negotiations at Verona. Leshonld next have done, was it possible that their Lordships could avoid pronoun- 
advert to another part of these transactions still more mischievous, | Cg on them that opinion which would mark the sense that must be 
Vhen the Noble Duke returned to Paris, he found a letter from Mr, | C#tertained of their conduct? All the intrigues of the Freneh at Ve 
| Canning, containing proposals of mediation between the Govern-| ena went to the establishment of principles hostile to every free Con- 
mentof France and Spain In his despatch to Sir W. A’Court, | Stitution, and had the utter subjection of Spain for their object. Th: 
| dated the 9th of December, Mr. Canning said :—“ His Majesty’s me-| Noble Lord continued to argue that it was a question of principle 
diation between France, and Spain, if solicited by Spain and accepted Chateaubriaud, in his despatches to Portugal, gave no explanation 
by France would be gladly given and earnestly exerted, &c.”—Then, | from which those expectations might be entertained. It was impossi- 
on referring back to another despatch of Mr. Canning’s it would be ble to establish a theory on which conduct like that could be justified 
| found that the negotiation would be used only in case ofa request on the The legitimacy of revolution had been, in some degree, recognised at 
part of the French Government, and then he said the negotiation must Laybach. ie would ask, was it possible to justify, after this acknow- 
‘be on condition of Spain redressing the grievances which were of a | ledgment, the policy that had been pursued ? Their Lordships would 
| very old standing. Here the mediation was offered to France ; but gs that it depended not on the will of France, but on expediency * 
| would not be granted to Spain unless she redressed our grievances. | The Noble Lord then proceeded to siate the opinions on the various 
| Villele’s letter, published at Paris on the 27th of December, said that | points. The discussion which took place in Parliament tended te 
| the King of France had no hope of preserving peace while Spain con- | Prove the disapprobation of the country to the conduct of the Minis 
tinued to be torn by factions. In the memorandum by the Duke of | ters on this business. It was not until the 28th of January Mr. Seere. 
Wellington, on the 6th of January, he desired that the King of Spain | tty Canning avowed opealy the acquaintance with the real motives 
should be placed in that situation which a King ought to be satisfied | 2nd views of the Congress at Verona as regarded Spain. Nothing 
with, and complained that the King had not the power he ought to| could, in every view of the question, be more surprising than the con- 
possess. He (Lord Ellenborough) could not conceive the precise degree duct of his Majesty's Ministers ; whether we considered the circum. 
of power the King of Spain ought to have possessed. The Noble Duke, | stances under which tuis country was in respect to France in particu 
bred up as he had been in camps, might not have a perfect knowledge | lar, orto Europe in general. In the opinion of some persons, it might 
of the British Constitution ; but he could not conceive how the Noble | be necessary to support language, strong in expressing the feelmgs 
Duke could so far forget the principles of public law as to desire an in- | which were excited ; but he thought the object of these proceedings 
dependent nation to alter its Constitution, in order to gratify the wish | Was unutterable now the war had commenced. For his part he could 
of the Allied Sovereigns. Any alteration so made in a Constitution | NOt see a more disastrous nor calamitous state than that this coun- 
that had been solemnly sworn to, would be a violation of every princi- | Uy was reduc ed to by the late negotiation ; and, considering its pre 
| ple of national independence and happiness. Fortunately the Span- | Se8t situation, a war in which it might be involved was greatly to be 
| iards possessed more knowledge of their Constitution and of the obli- deprecated. On the other hand, it was painful to consider that there 
| gations of an oath than the Noble Duke; they nobly refused to make did not exist the least necessity for drawing down this calamity. Ty 
‘any alteration in what they had sworn to maintain ; and fortunately | the reiga of Charles the Second, similar policy had been practised by 
| for every country that respected the principles of liberty, the proposi- the King and Ministry. The Noble Lord said he could not suppress 
tion was now resisted ; and it was extraordinary that this intrigue was | his feclings, while he reflected that it was not congenial to the British 
going on when the French Government was determined to go to war | nation. He alluded to the struggle of Naples, and trusted that ever; 
without any compromise whatever. Here the Noble Lord read over | recoliection would but animate the Spaniards to a more vigorous de 
several other papers, to show the absurdity and impolicy of the line of | fence of their liberties. The cause was that of liberty, the same that 
' conduct pursued by our Government. The Noble Duke had justified | the Neapolitaus had struggled for, and as this was founded on their 
| the maintenance of the ariny of observation, and that admission gave | Constitutional laws, it was but just that they should attain it. ‘The No- 
| to France a ground for keeping up that army. Their Lordships must , ble Lord observed, that “it was liberty which raises and elevates 
| Observe the joy which this admission gave to the French Government, | the mind of man, forms the heart for the reception of the most noble 
| as would appear from the paper of Chateaubriand, who then declar- | sentiments, and renders it susceptible of those refined notions which 
| ed that France had the right to defend herself against moral contagion. | ornament and benefit society. It raises a nation in the estimation of 
) After that concession was made, no value could be attached to any | others by first raising x in its own.” He hoped that Spain would tri 
| profession on the part of the French Government. The whole case of umph, and calied on the House to attend to the view in which this 
France might then stand justified on the admission in question. In | country would exhibit herself, by suffering an invasion of the kind to 
January Chateaubriand said the only concession the French Govern- | take place without protesting against it. Was it honorable for o coun- 
|ment would accept was, the total abandonment of the Spanish Con- | try, whir h was itself independent, to undcrmiverthe liberties of ane 
stitution ; and this was done at the very time when Sir William A’Court | ther? Should they do so, he should hope posterity would hare mercy 
was, by the desire of the British Government, endeavouring to obtain | on their heads. If they were desirous of protecting their own liberties, 
concessions from Spain: and then, for the first time, on the 28th of | and see the sovereignty of it prevail elsewhere, they should carry to 
| January, Mr. Canning declared that interference would be an act of ; the foot of the Throae an address ia the language which he would read 
injustice. This he privately communicated to Sir Wm. A’Court. This | to them :— 
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“That an Address be presented to his Majesty, offering to his 
Majesty our humble thanks for the communication his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to make to this House of certain papers re- 
lating to the late negotiations at Verona, Paris, and Madrid, : 

“To express our deep regret that the desire manifested by his 
Majesty for the preservation of peace between France and Spain 
has proved iueffectual. 

“ At the same time to represent to his Majesty that the course of 
negotiation pursued by his Majesty's Ministers was not in our judg- 
ment calculated to support the honour and just interests of the Bri- 
tish people, or to afford any reasonable expectation of averting the 
war which is now commenced. 

“ To state to his Majesty that we have learnt with just indignation 
that the French King, regardless of all such representations as may 
have been made to him on the part of his Majesty, and no tess forget- 
fal of the powerful assistance » hich hac so lately contributed to his 
restoration, than of that right which all nations possess to regulate 
for themselves the internal institutions of their governmen's, has 
proceeded to make an unprovoked and unjustifiable attack on Spain, 
the preservation of whose independence has been at all times, and is, 
for the most obvious reasons, more especially at present, an essential 
object of British policy, as necessary to the safety of his Majesty's 
oldest and most faithful ally, and to the security of his Majesty's do- 
minions. 

“To acquaint his Majesty that we most highly disapprove of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers inhaving, for the sake and atthe 
desire of France, sugges'ed to the Spanish people the expediency of 
making alterations in their constitution similar to those which France 
proposed as the altervative of hostilities, even without having re- 
ceived any positive assurance that such concession on the part of 
Spain would secure her from further interference in her internal af- 
fairs, and in having shown throughout the whole course of the late 
negotiations, more solicitude to save the French Government from 
disgrace and danger, than to maintain the interests of Spain, which 
must have been endaugered by the slightest concession on the de- 
mand of a foreign power, and under the menace of a foreign war 
as the penalty of her refusal. 












— 


of the nation sanctioned. They had been entertained with a des- | said that his Majesty was not at liberty to go to watering-places.— 
cription of the resources during the consideration of the Minister’s | (4 laugh.) ‘The Noble Duke again said, that the King was not 
misconduct. Such were the powerful speeches on the occasion, | trusted by his Government: but why was not the King trusted ?>— 
that it would seem as if “nature attended on ournod;” as if (Hear, hear.) Was he worthy of being trusted? It was a matter 

Intestine war no more our passions wage, of some surprise that it did not strike the Noble Duke as a thing im- 

And giddy factions bear away their rage. practicable to make one person trust another,—¢ Hear, hear.) Ano- 
He could not express his opinion of the ambition of the Bourbons.— ther suggestion made to the pra the authority of Ministers, 
Nothing was more dreadful. His own language was inadequate to | 74% to raise the te he ores of their Parliament. 
it. To England he would suy— Suppose the Members of the Chamber had the desired qualifications, 





















‘ was that a way toassist them in the performance of thei ions? 

But shall it be that you—that set the crown Did their Landsbips think that max were the more trutea by the 

Upoa the head of this forgetful man: possession of riches? It was not the case certainly in this country. 

Aud for his sake wear t he detested blot It was also, perhaps, with a view to assist the performance of those 

Of murderous subornation.—Shall it be functions that it was recommended to the Spaniards to provide two 

That you a world of curses undergo ; Chambers of Parliament. He believed thatsuch was the character 
Being the agents, or base second means, of the Spanish people that they would not listen to any of those 
The cords, the ladder * * * * * # suggestions. This country made no remonstrance against the inter- 

Ao yr i Bee een: ference of the Allied Powers—but in a moment of irritation they 

O pardon me that I descend so low asked Spain to give up their Constitution. Few couldread without 

To show the line and the predicament ’ tears the sacrifices the Spaniards were making in the present strug- 

Wherein you range under this subtle King. gle, but he hoped Spain had both the spirit and the substantial means 
Shall ity for shame, be spoken in those days, of defending herselt. He had the authority of Arguelles to say that 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, no alteration would be made in the Constitution. War or peace 

That men of your nobility and power, was not the question now. He was for war; Ministers were for 

Did gage them both in an unjust behalf. 


peace. They had war, and were they sure they would have peace? 
Did they not already perceive the dangers of war? Did they not 
hear of the capture of a Spanish vessel by the French in the wes- 
tern seas by the order of the French Ministers? Was that like an 
assurance of peace, when that ship was insured in this country to 
a very large amount? He remembered having asked the Noble 
Earl! (Liverpool!) whether there was any treaty with Russia or the 
other Powers binding this country to aid France, and in case of 
such treaty, he asked, if Portugal were to be attacked, what would 
be the conduct the Noble Earl would pursue. The noble Earl an- 
swered, that the Allied Powers had not the same motive with res. 
pect to Portugal. But, he would ask, if the establishment of the 


His great objections to the negotiations throughout were, that those 
who conducted them seemed to be influenced by too great a love for 
the interest of the Bourbons, while they showed too much indiffer- 
ence to the interests of this country. Although it was true that, in 
those negotiatious, the Papers on their Lordships’ table showed that 
there was a dislike and disapprobation expressed of the principle of 
interference in the affairs of Spain, yet there was nothing like a re- 
monstrance from a nation conscious of her own strength and be- 
coming her dignity. It was not the remonstrance of an equal, but 
the humble suggestion ofa dependant.—/( Hear, hear.) It was not 
even the expostulation of a friend, but the dissuasion of a lover. ~ 
He understood that much reference was made, during those negoti 





“To represent to his Majesty, that on a review of the whole con- 
duct of the French Government, during the late transaction, we can 
place no reliance on their disavowal of all views of ambition and | 
argrandizement, or on their assurances that they will respect the 
iadependence of Portugal. 

**'To assure his Majesty, that when we reflect that the successful 
assertion of the principle now acted upon by France would endan- 
ger the security of every Constitutional Government, and that its 
immediate consequence must be the re-establishment of that ascen- 
dency over Spain, which it has been at all times the undoubted ab- 
ject of France to acquire, we cannot hesitate to express the most 
ardent wishes for the triumph of the Spanish nation in the just and 
honorable conflict in which it is engaged. To declare to his Ma 
Jesty thet, in the opinion of this House, a more prompt, decisive, and 
unequivocal policy would, under all the circumstances of France 
and of Europe, have afforded the best hopes of preventing the com- 
mencement of a war, in which we cannot but apprehend that in- 
creasing dangers may, at no remote period, and under circumstan- 
ces of accumulated difficulty, compel this country to engage.” 

Lord HARROWBY said, all that had fallen from the Noble Lord 
respecting the conduct of Ministers wasstrange, as the matter might 
be simply reduced to this consideration, whether or not it was the 
interest of this country to act otherwise than it had done. He would 
state in plain terms, it was decidedly their interest that those nego. 
tiations only should take place which might ultimately operate to 
the advantage of England. Whatever colouring was given to the 
Address of the Noble Lord, it conveved nothing more than a severe 
censure on Ministers, while the question before the House, was 01 
ought tobe, the expediency of peace or war. Was it for the safety 
or honour of this nation that there should bea war? If there was a 
doubt on this matter, that doubt was decisive against the position of 
the Noble Lord,and furnished a great argument to show the conduct 
of the French Ministers had not been insidious, and that the whole 
transaction was conducted on fair principles. He could not per- 
ceive how we were the dupes of France. If we doubted of the event 
of the war, this but urged us the more to conciliatory measures ; and 
had not the Noble Lord lost sight of the question, he might have 

‘pursued a train of facts and vegotiations which would have shown, 
that conformably to our professions, we had pursued those measures 
of conciliation to the last moment. Though every point on which 
the Noble Lord was pleased to dwell were admitted, still it could 
not appear that there had been a want of principle in the procced- } 
ings of Ministers. In the year 1820, measures had been in contem- } 
plation for Spain, and remonstrances had been made from 1820 to 
1822, which had their desired effect. But in 1823, remonstrances 
were not listened to, which liberty itself could hear without sacri- 
ficing any of her privileges. Should England even oppose the 
views of France by declaring war against her, it was questionable 
whether France or England would find more abettors in Spain. It 
was a question even now whether Spain or France be the aggressor, 
as Spain had refused such mediation and conditions as were neces- 
sary for the safety of the latter country. The history of the late 
war furnished proofs ofthe jealousy which existed as to the aggran- 
dizoment of one country of Europe above another. The Noble Lord 
proceeded in argument to show the good policy of England in the 
line of conduct adopted towards the belligerent Powers. He did 
not consider the war commenced under general reprobation, nor 
did he disregard all assurances made by Foreign Ministers; he 
still had hopes of peace. We had suggested some change, but ne- 
ver stated what that might be. We suggested some alterations cal- 
culated for the benefit of Spain, without specifying any. As to any 
apprehension England might have from a war brought against her, 
he would only say, let her enemies come and try. 

Lord HOLLAND, without arrogating to himself a more than or- 
dipary acquaintance with the state of political affairs now existing 
in Burope, would prove the issue which the Noble Lord, who had 
last spoken, came to, untrue. He would show that the historical 
facts alluded to were perverted, and that the policy of Europe was 
repugnant to the views entertained by his Lordship, and those on 

his side ofthe House. The history of this country would furnish 
him with proofs, which, however, before he came to, he begged 





Spanish Constitution at Lisbon did not atford a motive as strong as 
that which led France to the invasion of Spain? But it was an ob- 
jection to the Spanish Revolution that it was etfected by force. He 


ations, to a note written by the late Marquess of Londonderry, in 
the year 1820 or 1821. With respect to the language of that note, 


he did not mean to detain their Lordships by any criticism upon it.| would ask if the amiable John would have granted Magna Charta 
But if there was any ambiguity in that note, it was material to con- | without force ’>—( Hear, hear.) ‘There was a great dislike among Y 
sider how those to whom it was addressed commented on it. With 


the Allied Powers to the liberty of the press, aud to the freedom of 
debate in that and in the other House of Parliament. Yet that li- 
berty of the press and of debate was the only check which this coun- 
try had over them. With respect to the necessity of preserving a 
balance of power in Europe, he fully concurred with the opinions 


that view, he would suppose their Lordships were to put themselves 
in the same situation with Prince Mettcrnich and the other person- 
ages who formed the Congress at Verona. Consulting on the note 
of Lord Castlereagh, they would very naturally say, that “ notwith- 











ns a 


standing the language of that note, the Government of England | Which were once delivered in that House by a Noble Lord (Gren- C 
stood by while we were attacking neighbouring independent states | ville) not then in the House, though he had not the good fortune ¢ 
in Italy. They will pursue the same course now while we invade 


to agree in maay respects with that Noble Lord. The possession 
of Spaiu by France would lead to the unsettling of that balance.— : 
Our ancestors were correct iu their notions, when they considered 
the independence of the Ne herlands the best security ef the safety 
of Europe, from the then Inordinaie power of Spain. Did the No- 
| ble Duke think the indepeudeuce of Spain less necessary now, than 
that of the Low Countries at a former period? But if the French 
took military possession of the Peninsula, would not she be more 
formidable than she was ou any former oceasion? Had the ascen- 
doncy of France over the Councils of Spain no effect on the state 
of Europe since the peace of Utrecht? It was to that very ascen- 
dency that some wise perso:.s, Whose opinions he had beard, ascribed “4 
the accumulation of our national debt. The seven years war and 

the American war were the consequences of that ascendency. Since 

the days of Elizabeth, the greatest dangers to this country arose , 

from the combined attack of the French and Spanish fleets in the 

American war. The Noble Lord said that there was no danger 

uow to be apprehended from France. Did the Noble Lord mean uf) 
that if the French reached Cadiz and got the King of Spain into 4 

; 


Spain and take mili ary possession of that country. The Govern- 
ment of England speak in their State Papers asthe Members of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons do in their places in Parliament. — 
But, notwithstanding the strong language in which they put forth 
their opinions, the Government as well asthe people will remain in- 
active, and we stiall be allowed to attack Spain as we did Naples and 
Piedmont.” Instead of boldly remoustrating against the principle 
of interference, hi: Majesty’s Government, as the papers on their 
Lordship’s table showed, called that interference an “ unnecessary 
assumption of responsibility,” and noticed it in other equally mild 
terms The language sometimes used in the communications from 
the Right Hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Foreign Affairs was an 
‘xception ip some degree, and was calculated toinfluence. But the | 
whole object of his Majesty’s Government, it would appear, was to 
prevent this country from being drawn into the war in the first in- 
stance, seeming to disregard the consequences of the struggle be- 
tween Franee aud Spain. Was it a matter of indifference to this 
country that France should take military possession of Spain? The 
Noble Duke and his Majesty’s Ministers thought they showed a 
wreat deal of dexterity in the negotiations by the course they adopt- 
ed. It wason their success that they pledged their character.— 
They resembled those men in a chase who cross the country and 
come in before the true sportsmen, who was thus held to be thrown 
out. Of the former it would be said, that they knew the country 
well, and that they were at least cunning, though neither bold nor 
clever huntsmen. So also it might be said of the conduct of his} stroug in a cause, the justice of which was not disputed. 
Majesty's Ministers in the late negotiations, that they pursued a/ ~The Duke of BUCKINGHAM contended that it was the policy of 
dexterous andsly method. If they succeeded they would be praised | fyvcjand not to interfere in the dispute between the Continental 
for their dexterity, if not they too would be thrown out. Neither) powers, It was difficult to preserve one’s self from the contagion of 
in a public nor private character did he think it justifiable to advise | the popular feeling, which ran so high in this country in favour of 
the Spaniards to make any alteration intheir Constitution. Though | ee Spaniards. No question was ever more likely to produce a more 
he had fassed some part of his life in Spain, and had many friends | decided feeling of partiality than the present revolution in Spain. 
in that country with whom he had corresponded, he did not venture | The object of the speech of the Noble Baron was, not to allay that 
to tell them there were errors in their Constitution. With respect ; 








their hands, they would then abandon the country, and leave the 
Spaniards alone to sertle their Constitution? This country did not 
do so when we, with the Allies, took possession of France. Austria 
did not do so in the cases of Naples and Piedmont, which were even 
still under military occupations. He hoped, however, that Spain 
would be successful. He though! that, by the conduct of Ministers, 
we had lost a glorious opportunity of assisting the weak against the 
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feeling, but to urge this country to open war. In all his arguments, 
to the fault which Russia found with the Spanish Constitution, he | the Noble Baron could not divest himself of that which was the great 
could not avoid mentioning some circumstances which had come to! oyjoct of his policy. But the duty of his country was obvious, and 
his own knowledge. When, in the year 1814 or 1815, the Emperor | the course she ought to take direct. She had before taken up arms to 
of Russia was suggesting a form of a constitution fur some of the| guard against the contagion of revolutionary principles, and to res- 
states in the North of Europe, as if all of them were to derive their | eye France from despotism. The country was at present like a man 
Constitutions from the will of that northern Autocrat, the late Lord | recovering from a severe fit of sickness and required rest, and to be 
Castlereagh then adopted a very unusual course of communication, | again plunged unnecessarily into war, we ought not tobe carried away 
which was that of a private correspondence—a course which, in| by disputes with which we had no immediate concern, but should 
other times, was treated inthat house with the greatest indignation. | continue in the enjoyment of peace. It was on our neutrality that 
In that correspondence that Noble Lord argued against the posses-| the prosperity of the country depended. If the present Constitution 
sion of the Duchy of Warsaw by tne Emperor, who said that his in- 


of Spain was effected by means andon principles dangerous to France, 
tention, on taking possession of the Duchy, was to give it a Consti-| this country ought not to deprive her of that which we ourselves 


tution. Lord Castlereagh, inhis reply, observed that if his Imperi-| claimed before in regard of France. He did not give any opinion of 
al Majesty felt an anxiety to make experiments on states, in framing | the revolution in Spain ; but as F rance had taken on herself the re- 
Constitutions, he had nearer home people enough on whom bis Im- sponsibility of telling Europe that it threatened danger to her inet 
perial Majesty had better make experiments. The Emperor, in his | tutions, this country was not to contradict her. When the tae ot 
next letter, said that when he saw that passage in his Lordship’s let- | Spain was considered dangerous to the balance of power en srt 
ter, which censured his intentions to provide the people of Warsaw she did not then possess the Netherlands only, but the “n> S, a ~ 
with a Constitution, he began to conceive a different opinion of his| dies, and could influence nearly all Europe. Was her porn = 
Lordship, and it would be difficult for him to remove the impressionit told that the balance of power could now be disturbed so poo, : 
made on him. Under the circumstances, he thought it better to let | then? The state of this country in the present contest oe: Cm ” Bo 
the correspondence drop.—(A laugh.) One great objection to the If a cause of war existed, nothing could justify our fos 4 aha a 
Constitution of Spain was, that they had not two Chambers. ‘The | ¥@S the country to run into a war without tounge wb 20s a tia 
Noble Duke, in his half-official letter, told the Spaniards that they | !oquy might follow the expression of the yp atone poyver Nast cd 
had one chamber, but that they ought to have two. He told them that we might not be called into the field in defence of p pies 





leave to return thanks for the enzgestions which were given him. — 
It was his intention to follow the arguments, and show there was 
no example in the annals of this country to warrant the conclusion 
which was attempted to be drawnin favour of Ministers. From the 
failure of their negotiations, they were driven to this mode of de- 
fence. Porliament would not dare to ¢xpress itself to that effect. 
There never was such proof exhibited of failure. Had such even 
happened it could not fail to have broken the last days of those who 
were parties to it. It was hard to give utterance, said the Noble 
Lord, to his feelings, at the magnitude of the failure. By their own 
showing, greater advantages were on their side than on former oc- 


‘ itt » was prepared for 
that their Constitution was not a good one, and that they ought to rt ‘a at Mew ee et ee es rete hed So 
alter it. Would the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or Sir wy » $a e ~~ g ean terontenbl, he wale 
William A’Court, give that suggestion to the people of Spain toalter or proecer oti tapeecele. gal hg eh Ne nate wer had oe 
their Constitution, if they had not been so instructed by his Majes- cin ce eee pig Ed hans ok thie Dedede’ whe 

oo tnictoa , 7 « > ¢ is 4: . 2 as 4 Se 5 . OF itguect - . by ‘ 
i's Ministers? Tt was not true that the Spanish Constitution wie] Cosi ene chat there was in existence a revolutionary spirit that en 

. ‘ " rg a Re ” “| deavoured to exert itself every where, in all possible shapes, ane * 
patectoe se pants that the gra down in ct Her fhig sania tnt ve all channels, even through aay of wegen be = ig sapere 
settled men’s opinions wi spe , : ’ try in Europe was free fromthe dangerofit. For 
was unsafe to attempt to change what was established so solemnly. rae Lordships bad called on the country ts resist the torrent, _—_ 
The real stability of a Constitution was founded on the fidelity of! ;) gefenc ; ‘ ‘+: and they would re 
. fence of those who sought refuge from it; an y 

the people, and on their adherence to their oaths. Another objec- ade S e . 





casious. The Noble Duke (Wellington) was their representative. 
They had the honest opinion of all parties—a good and just cause; 
aot that which necessity imposed on them, but which the good vill 


| this country. 


meinber that the country answered such call. If they were now te 
tion to the present Constitution of Spain was, that the King could] .)) for war, he doubted not that the country would so answer as not 
not marry or choose a wife for himself. Neither could the King of] ¢9 be unmindful of its honour; but he would put it to their Lordships, 
The Noble Duke also said, in his note, that the King} y 


whether they ought on light grounds, without the most imperious ne~ 
could not perform his fanctions—¢.4 laugh.) M. Chateaubriand! cessity, to involve this country in a new war? 
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The Duke of SUSSEX expressed his acknowledgments to the No- 


ble Duke for having taken such particular notice of him; but he could | 


not help cheering when he heard the Noble Duke’s observations res- 
pecting the balance of power. 


in Europe had been compromised, particularly in the cession of Genoa 
to Austria ; and he thought he might add the instance of Norway. In 
his estimation, those arrangements were not exactly consistent with 
the due maintenance of the balance in Europe. He would not fur- 
ther interrupt the debate, the subject of which was one of the deenest 
yaterest. He however, in conclusion would add, that his ideas on that 
subject, though they might be humbly expressed, were contrary to 
those which had been uttered by the Noble Duke on the cross bench, 

Lord KING thought that, in the recent negotiations, our Ministers 
had shut their eyes, as if they were determined not to see what was 
known to all the rest of the world. He had read the papers with 
shame. There was not one sentiment in them that was consistent 
with proper and manly feeling—with those sentiments that ought to 
be possessed by Ministers sensible of what was due to the interests 
and the character of this country. They took credit to themselves for 
having acted with prudence. The President of the Council said that 
peace was better than war; but in the course that had been pursued 


by Ministers, it was not prudence that guided them; it was cold-heart- , 
Their Lordships must goto the time of the Stuarts to | 


ed apathy. 
find a parallel for such conduct, and to the period of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s reign, when the determination was avowed to annex Sain 
to France. At that period a like base principle might have been pro- 
claimed, in somewhat similar language ; they might fancy the Minis- 


ters of that day declaring to France—Do what vou willagainst Spain, | 
They might also imagine the Noble Duke de- | 


we will not go to war. 
claring like language at Verona, and endeavouring to allay the fer- 
ment. Mr. Fox, in observing on the remarkable circumstance of Lord 
Churchill being sent to Paris by the base Court, could not but remark 
how great that individual appeared at one time, and how little at an- 
other. Some persons were fond of tracing resemblances between 


the Duke of Wellington and Lord Churchill ; he regretted that there | 


was so much resemblance in the principles of the missions on which 
they had been engaged. Viewing the results of our several negotia- 
tions, he thought this country had lost its influence by its fellowships 
and its alliances with other Powers to put down what were called po- 
pular rights. We now appeared unable to assert the best rights and 
interests of the country. According to the Noble Duke on the cross 
bench, we had done enough in assisting one despot: but he seemed 
to forget that we were now opposed to three despots, instead of one ; 
but that fact was nothing with the Noble Duke. There was, however, 


nothing perfect in human art: and that might afford consolation in | 


now discovering that the grand pacification of Paris was not a work 
of perfection. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN submitted that if the Papers, aud the 
state of the negotiations, were attentively viewed, it would be found 
that the French Government approached the war with great relue- 
tance. It was evident that that Government would have accepted 
of any concession in order to avoid war. But even if the Noble 
Duke had been as persuaded of the duplicity of France as Noble 
Lords opposite now were, he was still prepared to contend that the 
Noble Duke was justified in holding the language he maintained 
in the negotiations. Taking Lord Loudonderry’s paper of 1821 as his 
guide, without involving himself in endless interchanges of Notes, 
the Noble Duke wisely directed all his attention and areuments, to 
show France the dangers that might follow the invasion of Spain. 
Such arguments, coming from sucha quarter, were calculated to 
have weight in the French Councils But the Noble Lords said that 
our negotiators ought to have asserted a higher tone, and to have 
adopted more menacing language. Had such course been adopted, 
besides increasing our difficulties, he questioned whether it would 
not have largely contributed to make the war against Spain popular 
in France. The adoption of menacing language would have been 
made matter of charge against Eugland, and would have been used 
as argument in support of the war. Had England used menacing 
language, what would have been its situation at the present mo- 
ment, especially if hostile measures had been threatened without 
being adopted ? Would not England have been exposed to the ridi- 
cule of the whole war’? And if menacing language having been 
used without effect, had been followed by hostile preparations, what 
would have been their Lordships’ situa'iou at that moment? Were 
they quite sure what would be their Lordships’ feelings under such 
circumstances? As to the conduct which the Ministers had to pur- 
sue, it would be recollected that they had to deliberate before they 
involved this country in hostilities. Were they, on light grounds, 
to run the risk of interrupting that surprising prosperity which had 
attended the commercial trausactions in particular of this country ? 
Were they to expose such improvements to be checked by war? 
Were they, without the utmost deliberation, to involve the country 
in fresh taxes and new difficnities, by engaging in a war of which 
they could not possibly have calculated where or when it would end ? 
Had the Ministersso acted, he feared they would hav been censur- 
ed for their rashness; or had the Noble Duke adopted the tone 
which some advised, he questioned whether the Noble Duke would 
not have been accused of viewing with complacency that state of 
things which might afford fresh opportunity for his personal exer- 
tions. It had been so said of the Duke of Marlborough ; it might 
then have been so remarked of the Noble Duke.—(Hear, hear.) He 
had, on the contrary, laboured to preserve peace ; aud he could not 
but think, that had the Noble Duke unwisely pressed the sentiments 
of the English Government in a menacing tone, the difficulties of 
the country would have been greatly increased.—(Hear, hear.) He 
thought our conduct throughout had been clear, to maintain strict 
neutrality ; and England was consequently now ina situation to be 
appealed to by either party. He should, without hesitation, give 
his vote against the motion; he should have them slow to censure 
any Ministers, whose principle had been the maintenance of the 
peace of this country.—( Hear, hear.) 

Lord DARNLEY denied that his Noble Friends had been the ad- 
vocates for war; and he maintained that a more decisive policy, on 
the part of England, would have been more likely to secure the con- 
tinuance of peace. He doubted not that the Noble Duke had strict- 
ly adhered to his instructions; but in the negotiations, England 
had lost sight of her high station—to be at the head of liberal prin- 
ciples, and not adding those of despotism and slavery. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON observed that he felt it due to him- 
self and their Lordships to trouble the House with some observa- 
tions, He stood before their Lordships not only as a Negotiator at 
Verona, but as a Member of the Cabinet that had issued the instruc- 
tions which were acted upon at the Congress. He would call on 
those Lords opposite, who censured the course that had been pursu- 
ed, whether they would have advised a course of peace or war ?— 
They had argued for war; but their conclusions had been peace — 
¢( Hear.) They had not declared for war; they had not said that 
hostilities ought to have been threatened and commenced on the fai- 
lure of our negotiation? Let them now say, whether, when the 
Spanish question arose, they would have advised the adoption of 
warlike language? He went to Verona with instructions to main- 
tain neutrality. He forwarded to Ministers, from time to time, re- 
ports of the proceedings there; all the important parts of such do- 


; er. When he heard those observations he | 
could not avoid calling to mind how seriously the balance of power 


cuments had been communicated to their Lordships ; and on those 
papers he confidently rested his defence. It would be recollected, 
that it \as to the Sovereigus and Miuisters of other States that he 


maintain the hovuour of Eaglaud aad the peace of Europe; and that 
he had to act conformab!y to the principles laid down in Lord Lon- 
donderry’s paper of 1821; the principles of which paper were not 
admitted bythe Ministers av Authorities of Poreigu Powers. He 
was sent to Verona to refuse to become party in auy Way to any in- 
terference with Spain. On that principle he stood. He did all he 
could to induce the French Goverument to refrain from adopting 
the threatened step araiust Spain. la the three defeusive pi opo-.- 
tious submitted, it was said tha be had been the dupe of the Freuch 
Minister—that offensive proceedings were contemplated, Not oa- 
ly he, but the Goverumeut at home saw the possibility of otlensive 
operations on the part of Frauce ; at the same time ‘ie felt justified 
in declining to vive answers to such questicns. Was he to be told 
that he ought ai such time to have adopted fauguage, that the Sove- 
/reigus and Vinisters would have deemed insulliog and menaciug ? 
Was it to be said, that he ought then to have urged the disputed 
points of the paper of Is21, &c, instead of pressing those observa- 
tious and arguments which he kue would, at least, experience at- 
tention? He was thankfel to those Noble Lords who had express. 
‘ed au auxiety that he should come out of the inquiry clear; yet he 
must regret, that with ali their auxieiy, they should have perverted 
his lasruage, which he maintained they had iusome iustauces. He 
was told he had disobeyed his iustructions. This was not the fact, 
aud it was not supported by the papers When he learat that there 
existed the determination ou the part of France to interfere, by me- 
nace or force, with Spaiu, he promptly declared, that Euglaud would 
he no party to such proceedings; aud ou reference to the papers, it 
would be found, that he had expressed such declaration on the part 
of England, in as stroug lauguage as could ell have been used — 
As to the mainteaance of the Aciny of Observation, he thought 
France was justified io having mautained it: Wheu civil war and 
| rebellion were raving in a neigbouriug kingdom, was uot France 
'vight in placing erself in an avtitude of defeuce aud protection ?— 
| No person, he thought, would dispute the right aud propricty of 
isuch proceediug ? Whea otfeusive operations were threatened, he 
/repeated, he omitted no opportunity io make all the represcutations 
\thar he deemed it his duty to make agaiust such proceedings. If 
their Lordships would inquire, aud the opportunities existed, he be- 
lieved they would fiod that he weit as far iv the making of firin re- 
| presentations as ke well could have goue. The instructions on 
which he acted, and the object had in view by this country, would 
}or course be always borne in miud by their Lordships. He was 
prepared to abide by the letter which be personally sent to Spain, 
jand which was mainly founded on his former counexion with that 
}conntry; the principles of the letter were, he thought, clear, and 
| he had some reason to believe that his language might facilitate the 
i preservation of peace. He referred to, and was prepared to abide 
| hy that letter, with confidence as to the result. It called on the 
| Spaniards, as they regarded their own interests, to make some con- 
| cessions for the sake of preserving peace. There was nothing in 
ithat letter that was i.cousisieut with his sitnation—unothing that he 
was not vow prepared to defend. He apologized for having troub- 
led the House; but he could not allow t. e opportunity of making 
these observations escape without thus far trespassing ou their Lord- 
ships’ attention. 

Kar} GREY rose, and said he would offer some observations upon 
the policy of this country, as it had been described by the Noble 
Lords who hadspohen ou the other side. 
or his Noble Friends any desirg to impute blame to the Noble Duke 
who had conducted the negotiations which were now before the 
House. It was no vain compliment to say that he had justly acquir- 
ed glory by his brilliant talents at a former period of his life. [t was 
to be lamented that those escutcheons should have been tarnished in 
the recent transactions, [le had heard with surprise, that come what 
might, it was the determination of his Majesty’s Ministers to remain 
tranquil. What a strange doctrine was this! Oh, unhappy country, 
that now could rest quietly when the conflict was going forward which 
might render an influence aud ascendency dangerous toits liberty! It 
was asserted, although Spain should be subjected to France, Great 
Britain would have no concern in rescuing her from that thraldom.— 
The Noble Duke’s conduct at Verona did not support those rights, pro- 
tect that interest, nor secure this country from the meditated ven- 
geance which the ascendency would naturally produce. The Noble 
Earl said, were it not at so late an hour, he would go through the de- 
tails of the negotiations. The Noble Duke had obeyed the instruc- 
tions which had been given him. Throughout the course of these ne- 
rotiations relating to France and Spain, his Majesty’s Ministers had 
shown favour to France. (Hear.) With respect to the Army of Ob- 
servation, that was a measure which doubtless tended to irritate and 
provoke the Spaniards. The insurrections were excited by that arm- 
ed force. It protected and encouraged the system. Such a measure 
must be reprobated as an iniquitous proceeding. So late as July last 
the most solemn assurance was made by the King of France, that this 
Army of Observation, this “‘ cordon sanitaire,’ was only intended to 
prevent the epidemic disorder from passing into the French domini- 
ons. At that very time an agent was living in Paris, carrying on com- 
munications with the disaffected in Spain. Did notthe English Am- 
bassador know this? Ifhe did, why did he not communicate it to his 
Majesty’s Government? In answer to a question put by him (Harl 
Grey) tothe Noble Earl opposite, (Lord Liverpoo!) a night or two 
back, the Noble Lord admitted that information had been received 
that French intrigues and French monies had been used in Spain ; 
and although no direct proof was produced, yet there was every rea- 
son to believe such was the fact. Was it possible to hear these things 
and not feel the heart moved by them? Could these measures be jus- 
tified ? 
noblest simplicity, and ought to have produced a different effect upon 
the Allies. The Noble Earl then alluded to the state of Ireland, which 
he represented as being in a state almost of actual rebellion ; and he 
put an hypothetical case as to the French Government interfering 
with it, as between this country and Ireland. He then reverted to the 
Army of Observation, and maintained that Spain had an undoubted 
right to demand that that army should be withdrawn. He begged to 
know why Ministers had favoured the injustice of France, as it re- 
garded that measure, and shrank from deiending the common justice 
which Spain had aright to demand? He felt shame and humiliation, 
as an Englishman, at such conduct. The French Government had 
not given the least assurance that peace would be restored, should any 
concessions on the part of Spain be granted. ‘There was not a word 
to that effect in all the documents whic) Monsieur Chateaubriand had 
dictated. Military preparations were still going forward. Could the 
British Minister see this without emotion? What were the principles 
issued by France? ‘They were, that Spain must yield to whatever 
that Government should dictate. .The best friends of Spain had as- 
serted, that some change was necessary; but the mode adopted by 
France was not likely to lead to a beneficial result. No legitimate 
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measure was proposed, and none practised. Chateaubriand had been 
called a maker of bad books, and worse spceches, he (Lord G.) should 
say he was also a maker of bad state papers. His reasoning about 
the concessions which Spain ought to make to Fr 

his cause wasbad. [twas ridiculous to 


ance was &5 weak as 
talk of the quantum of come 
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had to address such arguments as he deemed best calculated to! 


He disclaimed for himself 


The despatch from the Spanish Ministry was written in the | 


cession which might be made, for any concession, under these circun - 
| stances, would be a surrender of principle. He could not stand up 
‘aud say, that peace was not consistent with the honour of this country. 
ife had ever voted for peace inthe course of his political life, except 
'when war was inevitable. But to warrant the necessity of war, he 
| should be convinced that the entering upon it was consistent with the 
interests of this country. The present aggression upon Spain was of 
so odious and unjust a nature as to call upon this country to iuterpose. 
Without going into discussion of the merits or demerits of the Spanish 
| Constitution, it was clear that the English Government could not sanc- 
tion the claim of right which France assumed of interfering in the in- 
ternal economy of another state. No man venerated the British Con- 
| Stitution more than he (Lord G.) did, but he was not blind to its de- 
itects. Amongst these he believed the present constitution of the House 
| of Commons to be the leading one. He would wish to see that Con- 
| stitution reformed, but ifa foreigner was to suggest that it was dange- 
/rous to the peace of Europe, and that it ought to be altered, he would 
| be then so wedded, even to its defects, that rather than consent to the 
least modification he would shed the last drop of his blood. (Hear.) 
The present invasion of Spain was founded upon principles as excep- 
tionable as that of Buonaparte, which provoked this country to side 
against France. The existence of that Constitution was threatened 
now, the forming of which was then resisted. It was admitted that 
the principle of interference was unjust, butit was said that it did 
not touch us so nearly as to call upon us to interpose. This reasoning 
might be true of two countries in Asia, but could not apply, when the 
danger was atour doors. At any other period of our history, there 
would be no second question as to the course which this country 
ought to take under the circumstances. The Noble Earl's backward- 
ness to proceed must arise from either of two causes—that he was so 
opposed to liberty, that he preferred seeing France triurophant than 
that liberty should prosper—(Hear)—or, that notwithstanding his 
| boasts of the prosperity and power of this country, she had been 
{by his administration disabled from taking that course which the 
{national honour demanded, and our ancestors would have follow- 
ed. (Heor.) But, though war might be the consequence of assum- 
ing a firmer tone, it did not follow that it would be au iumediate con- 
\sequence. If this country,. in her mediation, had assumed a manly 
attitude, war might have been prevented. No one could say that a 
decisive tone would not avail, wheu it had not been tried. It was not 
civen to us to look into the woinb of time, and see what fruits certain 
seeds would produce, when the seeds had not been sown. The ad- 
vantares of a peace obtained for Spain by our manly interference 
would have been inestimable to this country. A barrier to the ambi- 
tion of France—a closer alliance with Spain—all the effects which we 
suppose her gratitude would work for us—peace with her colonies — 
together with more substantial commercial advantages, would have 
been some of the benefits derived from so desirable a consummation, 
If the alternative was war, we should come to the contest with advan- 
tages which we never can possess again—with a good cause, the ap- 
probation of Europe, the good will of Spain, and of the people of 
France itself. Bat what had availed, after all the surrender which we 
had made of the national honour ? Had war been prevented ? It had 
not. (Fear.) But it was said that our interfering would make the 
war popular in France. That miglit be the case if we were the ag- 
gressors, and the French Government were acting defensively ; but 
when we were obliged to act in self-defence, our interference could 
not make the war more palatable to the French people. At all events, 
whatever good a spirited interference might have done, it was clear 
that a tame conduct had done no service, for peace was not yet secur- 
ed. It was said that, even if the French were successful, it was not 
intended to take military occupation of Spain. He did not believe it 
| Such a consequence was impossible. France demanded of the Span- 
iards that they should restore to the King the share of power which 
he formerly possessed. This demand, if successfully enforced (which 
GOD, in his mercy, forbid!) it must make, and had made, the King 
unpopular. His return might be effected, but it could not be preserv- 
ed without the aid of foreign bayonets. But if the attempt did suc- 
| ceed, what was the danger to this country ? Spain, it was true, did 
| not possess a navy, but she had a large extent of coast, and every 
means of restoring her shipping. All these advantages must fall inte 
the hands, not of the French alone, but of the Holy Alliance, by whom 
France was supported. And was there then no danger to the coun- 
try? Let the house conceive the hosts of the forces who are leagued 
together for the destruction of liberty—the Cossacks of the insolent 
despot of the North, who speaks familiarly of the ‘“ Western Provin- 
ces of Europe,” advancing to stifle the sacred flame of freedom in its 
last haunt in these Islands. Let them think of the facilities which 
Spain would give to these lawless despotic rulers, and they would fee! 
the expediency of taking some step in self-defence whilst it must be 
done to advantage. Those were not idle fears—whilst a Holy Alliance 
existed, all rational liberty was proscribed. England was an excep- 
tion to Continental policy—her institutions were a bad example to the 
blind slaves of other states. The laws of barbarous Russia were now 
more to be dreaded than even that power which Napoleon attempted 
to construct upon the ruins of a prostrate world. If, on the other hand, 
France was unsuccessful, was this country pledged to assist France 
}in repelling an invasion by Spain? (Hear, hear, hear.) He (Lord G.) 
hoped that, underany circumstances, we should not be induccd to take 
part with France, after the conduct she has pursued towards Spain. 
Whatever the result then was, our interest would ere long oblige us 
to take a decided part one way or the other. Considering the impor- 
tance of this country, it was impossible that we could maintain peace 
long in any event. The alternative then of war or peace was not fair- 
ly put. ‘lhe question was not now whether we should not avoid war, 
but under what circumstances it was advisable to undertake that which 
| was inevitable ? Whether it was better to go to war at once, than to 
enter upon a peace, the length of which must be precarious, and th 
certain result of which must be war. Whatever the result might be, he 
(Lord G.).could only fervently pray that this country, which had 
| been so long the depository of the sacred flame of liberty, might not 
be lost in the host of nations which at present have lost all recollec 
tion of its blessings. He had come forward, in order to relieve himselt 
from the imputation which must attach to every public man, whose 
silence might be construed into a sanction of these aggressions. He 
had been able to take but a hasty view of so comprehensive a subject, 
but the lateness of the hour now prevented him from givmg full scope 
to his feelings. He wished, therefore, only once more to disclaim all 
participation in a measure which was fraught with national disgrace ; 
and to say, that the vote which he should give upon this occasion, was 
given with as much sincerity as any he ever gave in his life —( Hear) 
The Earl of LIVERPOOL said, that the speech of the Noble Ear}, 
who had just sat down, had, at least, the advantage over those of his 
colleagues, that it spoke more distinctly the views which he entertain- 
ed. ‘The Address itself appeared to him (Lord L.) quite unintellizi- 
ble. He could not understand whether it called for war or peace-- 
Ifit had said “ You ought to have been prepared for war, and told 
France, that if she invaded Spain, you would go to war, that would 
be intelligible.” But the Noble Baron who framed the Address was 
afraid to introduce that, and, in order to catch a few votes, he pro- 
posed an Address which meantnothing. (Hear.) The whole ques- 
tion had been already stated by those Noble Lords who preceded him 
(Lord L.) on that side of the House. It was stated most distinctly 
in the papers, and repeated to-night, that this country would not be 
parties to any interference on the part of France with Spain. The 
question, he said, from the beginaing, was, “ Whether we shall goto 
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war or not?” Noble Lords in this House seemed to be under some 
mistake as to the real nature of the question. It was ridiculous to 
say that there was neutrality which must end in war. We should 
either declare war or maintain peace, for to menace was unbecommg 
so great a nation as this. The policy or impolicy of any step taken in 
the business, however, was referable to the first determination that: 
had been made. When it was decided to remain neutral and avoid 
war, why should any measure be started which was calculated to com- 
mit us to war? To assume a high tone was neither consistent with 
the policy of the country, nor likely to conduce much towards the 
preservation of peace. The Duke of Wellington was therefore in- 
structed only to repeat principles which had been often avowed be- 
fore. In 1821 Lord Castlereagh declared that this country would not 
be a party to interference in the internal concerns of any country.— 
There now was no occasion in which the inculcation of the same prin- 
ciples could with propricty be made, that an opportunity was omit- 
ted. It was stated over and over again, in all the papers on the ta- 
ble. Why, then, should this country go farther? She had advised 
. .inee and Spain against the war, in the consideration of their mu- 
tai interests. This was a case in which, of all others, a menace 
would have been ineffectual. Ifthe contest had been about the hold- 
ing of a place, suppose Minorca, we could call upon one power to give 
it up, and threaten war in the event of arefusal. But if we said to 
France, “ if you invade Spain we will go to war,” France might de- 
clare that she would not pass her frontier, and yet the cause of quar- 
rel would remain as strong as ever. For taking into account the in- 
surrectionary state in which Spain was, no foreign power could call 
upon France to disband an Army of Observation which was necessa- 
ry to her self-defence, but the existence of which, whilst it remained on 
the frontier, would be the sure source of irritation to Spain. The 
whole question turned upon the policy or impolicy of the first deter- 
mination. He (Lord L.) challenged the Noble Earl to say whether, 
upon occasions when war was rendered necessary he was not as ready 
or even more forward, than the Noble Lord in voting for it. In 1808, 
when the greater part of Europe was subject to France, anda French 
army was in Spain, a suggestion was made by Government, which 
he (Lord L.) took a part in promoting, of sending an army to the 
Peninsula to oppose the French. The Noble Earl (Grey) strongly 
opposed the expedition, and used these remarkable words, “ that in a 
few months there would not be a British soldier in the Peninsula.— 


( Hear.) 


Earl GREY, (across the table) denied that he had used these words. 


The Earl of LIVERPOOL said he could not pledge himself to the 
words, but he was certain as to the impression which they made upon 
his mind atthe time. He had even at that time desired the House to 
bear the Noble Earl's words in its recollection. ‘There were then no 
terms made with Spain; but her defence was undertaken in the most 
candid and manly manner. But there was a wide diilerence between 
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the situation of Spain in 1808 and the present day. Spain was then 
as united as she was now divided. For it could not be denied that 
she was not unequally divided, though he would not say to which side 
the balance leaned. There was, therelore, then, a stronger chance 
that our interference should have been crowned with success. The 
Noble Ear! said that the best way to insure peace was to place our- 
selves in our attitude of war. He (Lord L.) agreed with him, that 
whilst there was a war in Spain, this country should put herself in a 
condition to be prepared for allevents. But the propriety of entering 
hastily or wantonly upon a war was a different question. All the 
chance of war should be calculated before it was undertaken. Se- 
condly, we should be convinced that there was an absolute necessity 
for our interference. He (Lord L.) denied that as yet any such ne- 
cessity existed. The Noble Earl talked as if Spain was easily con- 
quered. Let the House look at the chances of the success of the war. 
For his own part, he did not think that the French would conquer 
Spain. They might arrive at Madrid; but unless the whole countrys 
rose up for them, they never could be said to have conquered the 
kingdom. Was it forgotten that Spain, in geographical extent, was 
nearly as large as France? ‘That, unlise Poland, it was intersected 
by mountains, and that possessed as it was of these natural advanta- 
ges, it was the strongest country in Europe. That its people were re- 
markable fora tenacity of character, which, though it might be upon 
the present occasion one cause of the quarrel, was yet most advanta- 
geous to them for purposes of hostile defence. With such a people, 
then, the French never could obtain an influence over Spain, which 
could be prejedicial to this country. He had said in the early part of 
the Session, that he saw more danger in the contest to France her- 
self, than to Spain. Whilst the chance of success was problematical, 
the consequences of defeat would be certainly ruinous. And how was 
France to continue the war? The French boasted that their army 
would be paid out of France. This was no trifle. Nobody knew bet- 
ter than he (Lord L.) the expense of supporting a foreign army in 
Spain. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON—And they have no chance whatever 
otherwise. ( Hear.) 


The Earl of LIVERPOOL said he believed they had but little 
chance by even thus paying their troops. He had before compared 
Spain to our North American Colonies at the outset of the revolution- 
ary contest. An invading army might conquer as much as it could in 
Spain, but it could not call any part of the country its own but that 
which the troops covered. The distinction between 1808 and the pre- 
sent time should never be lost sight of. It was no reason because En- 
gland saved Spain before, she was now again to interfere. England 
could not carry on the war with effect, unless she sent an army into 
Spain. It would serve no purpose to carry on @ maritime war. All 
the ships and colonies of France might be taken from her ; but whilst 
the French could send 200,000 men into Spain, unless we made head 
against them there, with an army, all our opposition would be futile. 
It was asked whether we were to follow in the train of despotism? He 
should answer, that the best policy for this country to pursue was, to 
follow a middle course, and not lean either to the extreme of democra- 
cy on one hand, or of despotism on the other. He admitted that the 
contest was between these two extremes, and he regretted that the cir- 
culars of the three Courts, of January, 1821, should have brought the 
adherents of either party to an open issue. To all the reasoning then 
of Noble Lords on the other side he should answer thus: “ Is it the 
true interest of this country now to go to war?” (Hear.) This was 
the short and only question to be asked. The Noble Earl and some 
of his colleagues might answer in the affirmative, but he{I.ord L.) was 
s ire that if the people of England were consulted, ninety-nine in every 
hundred would declare “ That his voice was not for war.” (Hear, 
hear!) 


Lord GREY explained. 


Lord ALVANLEY and the Marquess of LANSDOWN 
tie motion. 


Lord ELLENBOROUGH replied: © 
And the House divided upon the Amendment. 


supported 


Contents - - - - - - - 96\|Non-Contents - - - - - 29 
Proxies - - * - + = = 46\Proxies - - - - - - + 19 
142 48 


Majority in favour of the Amendment - - - - - - 
Adiourned at half-past Two. 
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“ omit y paying down the su~ of 
5001., but they won't get out of it for less than 7.0002, and five years’ 
interest.” 
ELECTION OF AN ALDERMAN FOR THE WARD OF 
FARRINGDON WITHIN. 














Yours, &c. G. PATON.” 
“P.S. I forget to tell you that when we were in France, ! was 


obliged to challenge him, and when I went next morning to his 
lodgings, accompanied by my friend, | found that the coward had 
decamped.”’ 

The Learned Counsel contended, that the only cause which could 
possibly Have actuated his client, who was far advanced in life, was 
to ascertain if the character of Mr. Bond was sufficiently good to 
become the husband of his daughter. In order to do that, he ad- 
dressed a letter to a gentleman who returned an answer, which 
compelled him to endeavour, if possible, to prevent the union which 
was contemplated. On the receipt of this letter he exhibited it to 
his daughter and some of his friends, whose advice was calculated 
to have an effect upon her. There was no malicious motive what- 
ever in his proceedings, but a due regard to his daughter’s welfare. 

Mr. MARRYATT, for Mr. Paton, said, that as no proof had been 
adduced beyond what the affidavit stated, or the letter having been 
sent by post to Mr. Pettinger, he conceived it was not necessary 
to present affidavits in opposition to the rule. 

Mr. SCARLETT, in support of the rule, contended, that although 
there was no direct proof of the letter having been written by Mr. 
Paton, yet there was quite safficient presumptive evidence to render 
the fact conclusive. Had Mr. Pettinger’s intention really been no- 
thing more than to obtain correct information respecting Mr. Bond’s 
character with a view to his daughter’s happiness, there was no oc- 
casion for him to exhibit the letter he had received to any indivi- 
dual but her, she being the only one really proper to read it. The 
couduct of Mr. Pettinger could not be considered in any other light 
than as malicious. 

The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE was of opinion, that the affidavits 
produced did not sufficiently prove that Mr. Paton bad written the 
iciter, and therefore the rule must be discharged against him with 
costs. With respect to the conduct of Mr. Pettinger, he appeared 
to be actuated by his anxiety for (he welfare of his daughter, and his 
Lordships thought the rule should be discharged, but without costs, 
as it regarded him. 


The other judges acquiesced with what had fallen from the Lord 
Chief Justice. 





April 25th, a Wardmote was held in the Great Hall of Christ's 
Hospital, for the purpose of electing an Alderman for the ward of 
Farringdon Within, in the room of Thomas Smith, Esq. deceased. 

About half past two o'clock, the Lord Mayor arrived in state, and 
took the Chair. The usual formalities having been gone through, 

Mr. JONES rose, and after eulogizing in very high terms, the 
character and conduct of the deceased Alderman, he stated, that in 
fixing upon a successor to him, it was necessary that they s'.ould 
have a gentleman of high character, good abilities, and considerable 
property, these three requisites were combined in the gentleman 
whom he should have the honour of submitting to their notice ; who 
was an individual whom they would not have to try, for they had 
already tried him for many years as one of their representatives 
in the Court of Common Council; he concluded by proposing 
John Crowder, Esq. Citizen and Playing Card Maker, and one of 
the Deputies of the Ward, as a fit and proper person to become 
their Alderman. 

Mr. JENNINGS, in seconding the motion, remarked, that in ap- 
pointing an Alderman, the Meeting had to pick outa man who for 
life was to uphold the scales of Justice, aud to sit as a senator, and 
support their rights and interests in both the upper and lower 
Houses of the Corporation ; the individual proposed to them, was in 
his education polished, in his mauners urbane, aud in his deport- 
ment a gentleman. 

Mr. KIRBY made some observations as to the unanimity of the 
Ward, upon the present occasion; the object of the speaker's obser- 
va'ions was to the efiect, that if there had been more time allowed 
the requisition to Mr. Crowder, to become a candidate for the Al- 
dermanic gown, would have been signed by every inlabitant of the 
Ward. 

The LURD MAYOR inquired if there was any other candidate, | 
but no oue appearing, he then put the question, which was carried | 
unanimously 

The LORD MAYOR then addressed Mr. Crowder, and said, that 
it gave him great satisfaction in announcing, that the election to 
the vacant oflice of Aiderman, had fallen upon him; he felt the| Rule discharged with costs as against Mr. Paton, and without 
more pleasure in makiug this annouucement, that in his person the | Costs is against Mr. Pettinger. 
dignity of the Aldermanic Bench, and the honour of the City of 
Loudou, would ever be ably supported. 

Mr. CROWDER now arose amidst universal and loud applause. /CORONER’S INQUEST ON SIR CHARLES BAMFYLDE, BAR’. 

3eiure he returned them his thanks, be had to condole with them | 
upon the melaacholy event which had caused them the loss of the! 
valuable services of their late much esteemed Alderman. 





Qmeieeseen 








Yesterday, April 23, the Jury were assembled in the drawing-room 


Dr. Henry Ainslie, of Dover-street, Piccadilly, deposed that he was 
to that event happening, he (Mr. Crowder) had come to the resolu-) sent for on the eveuing of the 12th iustant, and found Sir Charles in 


tion of retiring from puolic live, aud spendiug the remainder of his| bed; he was free from tever, hada very quick pulse, but was very 
days in quie: ness and happiness in the bosom of his family. He had, | composed; a wound was shown to him in the deceased’s back, which 
however, yielded tothe unanimous call of his fel.ow citizeus, and | appeared to have been made by a bali. Sir Charies grew worse, and 
would take upon hiin the office which they bad so cordially bestow- | witness attended twice a day until he died, which took place on the eve- 


ed him. He had already served them tweuty-three years in the | uing of the 19th. 


Previous | 


Until within the last twenty-four hours of his death 
Court of Common Council, and in his new office he would eudeavour | he did not appearto be materially getting worse ; there were considera- 


to discharge its duties with lioneur, justice, and liberality. He attended 
Mr. PEARSALL, after maki:.g some geucral observations, pro-| the examination of the body, a pistol bullet was found sticking be- 


posed a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, which motion was second- | tween two ribs: it apparently had taken its course through his back, 
ed by Mr. Howell, and carried unanimously. 


| ble variations from the time ef bis visiting until he died. 
ir 
s 


| and had broken a rib and pari of the spine; shortly after his receiving 
The LORD MAYOR iv returning thanks paid a tribute of re-| the wound an effusion of blo« d and inflammation followed, which was 
spect to the deceased Alderman, and added that the geutleman they | fe immediate cause of his death. : 
had just chosen to fill the office would, he was sure, maintain the | Mr. Benjamin Hopewell, of No. 60, George-street, Portman-square, 
dignity and hospitality of the City of Loudon, administer justice | apemmecety, stated that, on Monday, the ith - this ape tay about 
with impartiality in the discharge of his Magisterial duties, aud half-past four in the eg eapiejes: he was sent for to attend Sir C harles ; 
protect ail their municipal and corporate rights. He added that he Ve — _ 7 his Gressing-rooms cx began position, considerably 
was sure the Court of Aldermen would most graciously receive him. bin seed ite anetch ate the " y pee that he had been shot by the man 
It was then moved and seconded that the resolutions of the day | — me Z a! Sagan ras Reco ys haa ry" three inches below 
should be published in the Morning aud Evening Papers, which | or showldes — je: me he gh eof the back; ne instantly ordered 
; aes ainld. oni thn Cantus won tinh daneteed: Sir Charles to be put to bed, and kept quiet until his surgeon (Mr. 
ANOS HE MOTE IES, AD > apa Heaviside) had arrived. Witness has attended upon Sir Charles un- 
til his death. ‘The ball has caused great sloughing of the wound, and 
| inflammation of the pleura. 
| Sir W.K. Grant, one of Jury—Pray, was there any other substance 
| found in the wound than the ball?—Part of his flannel jacket, which 
| was immediately removed. 
Sir W.K. Grant—Did the deceased at any time state how the wound 
was occasioned -—Hie said that there was a prosecution for an assault 
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In the course of the last term Mr. SCARLETT obtained a rule, | 
calling upon the defendants to shew cause why a criminal informa- 
tion should not issue against them: the latter for having written a 
letter, and the former for having exhibited it, which letter tended 
to excite Mr. Benjamin Bond to commit a breach of the peace. 

This rule was obtaiued on the Affidavits of Mr. Bond and others, 
io whom the letter was shown. In Mr. Bond’s affidavit he stated 
thaf in the year 1806, he became a trustce among others, under the 
marriage settlement of Mr. Wm. Bond, his brother, and Mrs. Bond, 
the defendant Pcttinger’s danghter. That some years afterwards 
his brother died, leaving his widow property to the amount of 
20,000/7., and that having refused to lend a portion of this money, 
the objectionable letter was afterwards written, and circulated to 
his injury. 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL showed cause against the rule, on 
behalf of Mr. Pettinger. He read over his affidavit, which stated 
that on the death of Mr. Win. Bond, he, the deponent, went to re- 
side with his daughter. Shortly afterwards Mr. B. Bond came al- 
so to live in the same house, and made proposals of courtship to the 
widow. The conduct of Mr. B. Bond towards a lady, who was al- 
so living in the same house, and a servant girl in the family, Was so 
unbecoming and improper, that the deponent would not give his 
consent to the proposals offered. In addition to this, the manaye- 
ment of the property operated as an additional reason for his not ac- 
ceding to the union. Mr. B. Bond finding he could not induce the 

@eponeat to consent to the match, went into the country with the 
lady above mentioned and on his return was subsequently accom- 

panied by Mrs. Bond on a short excursion. About this time, depo- 
|nent hearing something respecting the conduct of Mr. B. Bond, 
| wrote to Mr. Paton, who sent the followivg letter in answer, which 
| gave rise to the present application. 





¢41, South-street, Chelsea. 
‘ Sir,—-I have to acknowledge the receipt of your’s of the 10th, 


; and I now perceive that my suspicions were well founded with re- 
spect to Master Benjamin; and I am truly sorry that William Bond 
was so taken in by his plausible manner as to appoint him trustee, 
He has some way or other possessed himself of the fruits of my in- 
dustry. When I married, Il appointed him, and his attorney, who is 
not a whit better, my trustees. After our marriage we went to 
France, where we spent a year, and during our absence my wife’s 
brother, who is a man of considerable property, having discovered 
that he had misspent 1,000/. of my property, I filed a bill against 
him and his attorney in the Court of Chancery, and although they 
have availed themselves of all the quirks of the law to procure delay, 











, the case is now set down for a hearivg before the Vice Chancellor, 





pending against Morland by his (Sir Charles’) servants, and that Mor- 
land came up to him, and asked him to forego the prosecution, and 
that Sir Charles said he would not have any thing to do with him, 
and told him to go about his business ; that he Sir Charles then felt a 
pain in his back, as if by a violent blow from a stick; and that on 
looking round, he then saw the murderer bleeding at his mouth, and 
then Sir Charles concluded that he himself had been shot. Sir Charles 
did not mention that any person was with him at the time of the oc- 
currence. Witness knew the man Morland very well, and saw and 
recognised his body atthe time the Inquest was held at the Worcaster 
Arms. 

John Heaviside, Esq. of George-street, Hanover-square, surgeon, 
stated he was sent for on Monday, the 7th inst. between four and five 
in the afternoon, to attend Sir C. Bamfylde. He found Sir Charles 
sitting in a chair below stairs ; a wound was in his right side, appa- 
rently inflicted by a pistol shot. Sir Charles at that time complained 
of great pain from the side wounded to his left side ; and to which the 
ball had taken. The ball entered on the right side, between the 
eleventh and twelfth ribs. All Sir Charles said at the time was, that 
he was killed. Dr. Heaviside explained to the Jury the course the ball 
had taken, and was clearly of opinion the wound occasioned thereby was 
the cause of his death. 

_Thomas Jones stated that on Monday fortnight he saw a man run- 
ning after Sir Charles on tiptoe in Montague-street, who went up to 
Sir Charles and fired at him. Witness did not observe that any other 
person was near at thetime. After he had fired at Sir Charles, he 
ran about four or five yards. The assassin fired at himself. Witness 
had a misfortune to break his wrist, and was not able to unloose him soon 
enough. When he had shot himself his back was to me, and the force 
of the ball turned him round. I knew Sir Charles by sight but not the 
man. Witness did not sce the body afterwards. He was not summon- 
ed on the inquest. Witness lifted the man up, when he bled most 
profusely atthe mouth. He was not dead, but witness did not hear 
him say any thing. 

Lucy Stokey stated, she keeps a stall in Montagu-street. On the 
day Sir Charles Bamfylde was shot, Morland stood by her two hours. 
She knew him very well. He had been with her a month or three 
weeks past, inquiring if she had seen Sir Charles. 

The Coroxer—Yon know Morland? Yes—his name is Joseph 
Morland, and it is the same man on whom the inquest was held on 
Monday fortnight. He remained loitering about for two hours until 
he saw Sir Charles. He told witness he wished to see Sir Charles on 
account of his trial coming on the next day. He did not state any 
cause of complaint against Sir Charles. Shortly after he left witness, 
she heard the report of a pistol. On jumping up she saw Sir Charles 
coming towards his house. Shortly afterwards Sir Charles turned 
round, and she saw Morland falling. Witness directly inquired of 
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him what was the matter, when he stated he had been shot. Witness | 
did not see Sir Charles go down Montagu-strect before that day. She 
afterwards saw Morland brought by, and believed he was dead. 

Sir W. K. Grant—You had a good deal of conversation with Mor- 
land that day ? I did not speak much to him that day; he appeared 
very low spirited. 

Sir W. K. Grant—What sort of a man was he; did he appear a 
bad man? He was a dark swarthy man; I have known him eight 
years. 
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rived at No 1 of the interpretations of ‘sterben,’—when he roared out, 
in high glee at his discovery) is, dat is;—has kicked de bucket! 

“ Widow—(With astonishment)—‘ Kicked the bucket,’ Sir !— 
what!— or 

“ German— Ah! mein Gott !—Alway Ich make mistake ; I vou’'d 
haaf said—(beginning again with the same solemnity of tone)—since 
dat Mein Herr X., late your man, hav——hopped de twig—which 
words he screamed out with delight, certain that he had now hit the 
nail upon the head. 
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their country’s glory. (Applause.) Considering, therefore, that they 
owed the greatness of the British name, and the security of theirdives 
Fate to ~ vag of these heroes, he was sure they would 
Sty acknowledge the deb inki ily “ , 

to the Caledonian pr etre t by drinking most heartily “ Success 
sf haw toast was drank with great enthusiasm, and the boys sang 
cots wha hae” very creditably, ; 
General Tunyen returned thanks in the name of the Institution 
with much feeling and eloquence. He described the funds to be in a 


The Coroyer.—Did he say he could persuade Sir Charles to stop} ©Widow—Upon my word, Sir I am ata loss to understand you, ‘ kick- | flourishin 

( ’ ‘ : shing state, and observed that by so i 

the prosecution 2 He said he wished to speak to Sir Charles to stop | ed the bucket,’ and‘ hopped the twig!!!" adopted, a Gbnsiderable number pat ie leper eager fo! pa 
the prosecution, in order that he might be able to get a situation. bo ; e 


Sir W. K. Grant said he understood he was engaged as butler in 
York-Place. 

The Coroner said, a man coming to ask a civil question need not 
be prepared with a pair of pistols. It would be necessary, he said, 
for the Jury to look upon the body ; and he was of opinion they would 
not want further evidence. 

The Jury having viewed the body, returned. 

The Coroner said they had heard the evidence ; they had also 
seen the body ; there was no doubt Sir Charles was murdered by this 
man; his name also appeared to be Joseph Morland. 

The Jury then returned a verdict—“ That Sir Charles Bamfylde, 
Bart. was wilfully murdered by Joseph Morland, deceased.” 


Police. 


BOW-STREET, Aprit 28. 


A sap MisTaAKe.—Among the disorderlies brought from St. Mar- 
tin’s watch-house, was one Mrs. Matilda Juliana Widdicomb—a 
young woman, rather “shabby genteelish,” who described herself 
as the wife of a “ gentleman comedian.” It was said, however, by 
some of the officers, that she was not entitled to call herself the 
wife of the “ gentleman comedian” in question ; or that, if she ever 
was so entitled, the “ gentleman comedian” had long ago * whistled 
her off, and let her down the ind to prey on fortune,” in conse- 
quence of certain liqueur-bibbing and nocturnal peripatetic propen- 
sities of hers. Be this as it may, it is certain that the fair Matilda 
Juliana could not tell the Magistrate where the “ gentleman come- 
dian” lives ; aud the want of information on this point operated very 
much to her disadvantage. 

It appeared by the evidence of Lawson, one of the patrol belong- 
ing to this office, that as he was passing Charing-cross at one o’clock 
that same morning, he was accosted by Mrs. Widdicomb, with a re- 
quest that he would accommodate her with “a little sixpence,” to 
procure her the means of allaying her thirst. Lawson ungallantly | 
replied that he had no little sixpences to spare ; and recommended | 
Mrs. Widdicomb to gohome and take a cool glass of water. “ Bah /| 
water / you brute!” retorted Mrs. Widdicomb. “ What a thing to/ 
recommend to a 'ady!” Saying this, she skipped lightly after him, 
and, seizing his hand, vowed she would “ break his little finger” if 











“German—(Perspiring with panic.) Ah, Madam! von—two—tree— 
ten tousand pardon: dat sad, wicker dictionary I eaaf,dat alway bring 
me in trouble : but now you shall hear—(and then, recomposing himself 


solemnly for a third effort, he began as before)—Madam, since I did | 


hear, or wash hearing, dat Mein Herr X., late your man haaf—(witha 
triumphant shout)—haaf, I say, gone to Davy’s locker!!! 
Further he would have gone ; bat the widow could stand no more. 











The cabriolets were, in honour of his Majesty's birth-day, introduced 
to the public on the 23d of April. ‘The cabriolets are built to holdtwo 
persons besides the driver (who is partitioned off from his company), 
and are furnished with a book of fares forthe use of the public, to pre- 
vent the possibility of imposition ; these books will be found in a pocket 
hung inside of the head of the cabriolet. The drivers are selected 
from gentlemen’s servants only, who have produced good characters 
from their last places for sobriety and civility, and are dressed in a 
plain stable livery ; and who will be discharged for any incivility or 
fraud. The fares are one-third less than hackney-coaches. They had 
a private rehearsal yesterday, and were found to answer all the pur- 
poses intended. 











SCOTBANDs 














SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
IN THE HIGHLANDS, &c. 








The Fiftieth Anniversary Festival of this Charity was commemo- 
rated yesterday at the Freemasons’ Tavern. At a little after five 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the President of the So- 
ciety, took the Chair. There were about 180 Gentlemen present ; 
among them we noticed Robert Downe, Esq. M. P., Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M. P., &c. 

The Duke’s Band attended, and amused the company with some 
pleasing Scotch airs. The gallery was filled by Ladies ; and on the 
cloth being removed, Non Nobis Domine was sung by Messrs. Pyne, 
Charles Taylor, Broadhurst, and Philips. 

The Kiug’s health was received with three times three, and the 
usual loyal toasts followed. 

His RoyaL HiGuness, on proposing the healths of the Navy and 


the Establishment, and that the expense of educating and maintaining 

each boy would be little more than eleven pounds. Yet they were in 

Such a state of comfort, that even their parents, if they could see them 
would desire for them no additional enjoyments. (Applause.) 

Lord Sattoun rose to propose “The health of their Noble Chair- 
man,’ and to express their thanks for the talent and the zeal with 
which he supported the Institution. (Great Applause.) 

The toast was drank with fervent applause. 

Lord GLENorcHY, in returning thanks, said, that to be zealous in 
furthering such objects as those of the Caledonian Asylum was not @ 
merit, but the simple discharge of an imperative duty. Indeed he 
should consider it a disgrace to be less zealous than he was in their 
support. (Applause. ) 

Sir J. Sinciatr’s health having been drunk, he returned thanks 
and expatiated upon the honourable distinctions of the Highland char- 
acter. All over Europe the Highland garb was a sure passport to 
respect and esteem. He concluded by proposing as a toast, “ May 
they never forget the costume and the honour of their ancestors.”’ 

‘The health of General Turner and Colonel Williamson, two of the 
Directors, was drank, with thanks for their active exertions in behalf 
of the Institution. 

General Turner returned thanks and only regretted that he had 
not a greater power of furthering the objects they all had in view. He 
proposed the health of the Ladies Patronesses of the Institution, and 
named several Ladies of distinction to whom their success was mainly 
owing. Drank with enthusiasm. 

Several other distinguished Supporters of the Caledonian Asylum 
were toasted, and severally returned thanks. 

A handsome Collection was made in the room, and the evening 
passed off most agreeably —London, April 30. d 





EDINBURGH, Aprir. 28. 


On Saturday last the bugle-horn was shot for at Hope Park by the 
ae Company of Archers, and gained by Nasmyth Morrison, Esq 
S. 
May 2. 
Wednesday, the Presbytery of Edinburgh took into considera- 
tiou the report of a Committee on the circular of the last Geueral 








Assembly, regarding the attendance of students at Divinity Hall — 
The Committee were of Opinion tha’ some change in the mode of 


Army, felt assured the company would not receive the toast with as edasce was necessary, and proposed that students should have 
l the less satisfaction, from many of the leaders in those noble bo- the alterna ive of attending three regular and one occasional ses- 
‘ deavoured to outwalk her; but she stuck closely to him; and at) gies having been educated through the assistance afforded them by sion, or two regular and three occasioual sessions; and that previ- 
’ length he told her if she did not cease to follow him, be should be | ¢hat Charit y.—(Applause.) ous to being enrolled for attendance, they shou!d produce certifi- 
’ under the disagreeable necessity of giving her in charge to the! ‘The Rovat CHAIRMAN then addressed the company.—He said | ©4'€S from a presbytery of their proficiency in the Greek and Latin 
i watch. In an iustant Mrs. Widdicomb ceased to be a humble suitor | phat he rose to draw their attention to the more particular objects languages, and in Moral and Natura! Philosophy. After some dis 
‘ for “alittle sixpeuce,” and seizing him by the collar,“ you wretch !” | gor which they «ere then assembled. The Charity for whose wel- cussion, the report was agreed to without a vote 
she exclaimed, “ you have robbed me of a pair of stays ; and unless | faye they had met was founded ia 1701, and originally took its rise a 


* ¢ ’ 71ve H tharaa > r . ’ . . . . ee . . : ‘GC y 
you give me something, I'll yive you in charge to the watch, you) from the benevoleuec of a few individuals belonging to Edinburgh, GLASGOW, Aprit 30. 
At Paisley, Wednesday, the 23d inst. was observed in honour ot 


Allain! ’ luckles comewh: icke 3.’ Widdic ' . : . : 
5 villain . Ah . luc kless, but somew hat WIiCcKE d, Mrs. W iddic omb *l w ho denominated themselves iT A society for the Refor mation ot 
Their efforts were necessarily confined chiefly to ob- | His Majesty’s birth, with due demonstrations of loyalty. Early in 


he was so ill-natured. Crue! ma. , as he was, he still refused, and en- 
{ ; 














She little thought she was trying this ruse de guerre—or, as she! WYaners.” 
would call it, perhaps, this ruse @amour, on a Bow-street officer ! jects within or near that Metropolis; nevertheless the activity of the morning, the colours borne by the Paisley Volunteer Regiments 
She was bold in the attempt however, and in furtherance of her lit-| jt; Directors soon extended its sphere of operation, and increased | during the late war, were put up on the towers of the public build- 
; tle stratagem she shrieked loudly for the watch. The watch soon the pa‘ronage and eucouragement bestowed on it, till at length it ings, as also, between the centre towers, was placed the colours of 
y began to come ; and had not Lawson been what he was, he might ‘reached the distant glens aad hills of the North, where superstition the Paisley Militia, used in the rebellion of 1745, at the battle of 
have been placed in a very awkward predicament by her persisting | and ignorance had too long been triumphaut. Its beneficial effects} Falkirk. The front of the County Hall was tastefully decorated 
/ in such a charge ; but drawing forth his staff of oftice, he called to| were soon evideut ; they gave additional influence to the exertions} With evergreens aud flowers, and wreaths of the same were hung in 
his conductor (Nicholls,) who was on the opposite side of the street, | of the Ministry of the Established Clergy; and, co-operating with | festoons on the balcony. At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the bells 
and they two were walking the now awakened Mrs. Widdicomb to) ¢hem in their pious endeavours, tended to ameliorate the miserable began to ring and continued till & in the evening. The Provost, 


: the watch-house, by the time the guardians of the night had wad-| condition of the people, who, from the immense extent of the parish- | Magistrates, aud Town Council, accompanied by Mr. Sheriff Camp- 
dled to the spot. : 
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Whilst Lawson was relating these facts before the Magistrate, | 
Mrs. Widdicomb rounded off every sentence for him with a “dear | 
me!—how can you say so?—Oh! you shocking man'!—Oh! how 
horrid,” &c. and, when he had done, she assured the Magistrate, | 
upon her honour, that she had actually lost a pair of stays; but she | 
svould not take upon herself to say exactly how she lost them. She | 
had bought them the morning before in Hollywell-street, she said, | 
and, after being out with them all day under her arm, she took them | 
with her tothe opera, where she enjoyed the ballet immensely in- | 
deed. Where she went after the opera aud all that was over, she 
did not exactly recollect; but she hoped his Worship would be po-| 
lite enough to consider that she must have acted under a mistake, 
and therefore excuse it. 

His worship told her he feared she was a very wicked young wo- 
man. Had the object of her infamous attachment been a stranger, | 
however respectable, he would have been brought to that office, | 
and placed at the bar asafelon. There was no excuse whatever | 
for her conduct; but as it was the first time she had been brought | 
before him, he would be “ polite enough” to order hera fortnight’s | 
imprisonment instead of a month’s ; aud he sincerely hoped it would 
have the effect of restraining her from such another nefarious at- 
tempt. 

Mrs. Widdicomb wept, and, taking a white handkerchief from 
her reticule, she wiped her eyes and expressed a hope that his Wor- 
ship did not seriously intend to send her to a place so immensely 
horrid as a prison. ° 

His Worship, however, was peremptory ;—there was no remedy 
—No “gentleman comedian,” nor any other gentleman came for- 
ward in her behalf, and the jailor conducted her, “like Niobe, all’ 
tears,” to his iron pannelled boudoir at the back of the office,—there 
to remain until he should be at liberty to convey her with other 
prisoners to the House of Correction and its “immensely horrid” 
tread-mill. 





The following Anecdote, illustrating the absurdities of Anglo-Ger- 
man Dictionaries, is related on the authority of Mr. Coleridge: — 

“About the vear 1794, a German, recently imported into Bristol, 
had happened ‘to hear of Mrs. X., a wealthy widow. He thought 
it would be a good speculation to offer himself to the lady s notice, as 
well qualified to ‘succeed’ the late Mr. X.; and accordingly waited on 
the lady with that intention. Having no great familiarity with English, 
he provided himself with a copy of one of the dictionaries I have men- 
tioned, and, on being announced to the lady, he determined to open his 
proposal with this introductory sentence—Madam, having heard that 
Mr. X., late your husband, is dead; but coming to the last word ‘ges- 
torben’ (dead), he was at a loss for the English equivalent ; so, hastily 
pulling out his dictionary (a huge 8vo.), he turned to the word ‘sterben, 
(to die)—and there he found ; but what he found will be best col- 








lected from the dialogue which followed, as reported by the lady :-— 


cess. It was hardly necessary for him, surrounded as he was by 
Scotchmen, to state, that mauy parishes in Scotland better merited 
the titles of counties or provinces than that which they now had ; 
some of them were upwards of 40 miles in length and 20 in breadth ; 
and it was impossible that any but those who reside within a mo- 
derate distance of the Pastor should be benefitted by his labours. 
His Royal Highness then gave a full and interesting account of the 
rise and progress of the present Society, from the time of its found- 
er, Queen Anne, up to the present period. There were now, he 
said, upwards of three hundred schools, at which nearly fifteen 
thousaud children were educated, and taught those useful arts and 
habits of industry and of probity which were most likely to render 
them valuable citizens and respectable Members of the community. 

His Royal Highness expatiated at considerable length, and with 
great earnestness, on the advantages it bestowed, not only on the 
individuals whom it succoured, but also on the country in which its 
benevolence was exercised. He coacluded by observing, that he 
felt fully confideut the Charity would still continue to receive their 
generous support, and flourish even in greater prosperity than it then 
enjoyed. Plain facts would appeal more forcibly to the beart than 
any eloquence could; the cause they were labouring in was a Chris- 
tian cause—what was more, it was a Scotch cause; and he was sa- 
tisfied that it would triumph. His Royal Highness was frequently 
applauded, and concluded amidst cheers. 

In the course of the evening a number of other toasts were 
drank, and the subscriptions announced by the treasurer were ex- 
tremely numerous. The songs and glees were excellently sung ; 
and Mr. Broadhurst was loudly encored in two instances. His 
Royal Highness retired at about ten o'clock, and was followed by 
the Ladies and most of the company. 


-_—-—- 


CALEDONIAN ASYLUM. 





The friends and supporters of this admirable Institution dined to- 
gether on Saturday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The Chair was ta- 
ken by Lord Gienorcny, supported by Lord Sattoun, the Earl of 
Brepaveant, Sir Joun Sixcrarr, and numerous other distinguish- 
ed individuals. 

The cloth having been withdrawn, the usual toasts were drank with 
the finest demonstrations of loyalty. 

The Children of the Institution were then introduced, and paraded 
the room in their Highland costume, and in the strictest order. There 


| are among them, some remarkable fine boys, and their whole appear- 


ance was extremely interesting and picturesque. 

The Noble Cuairman rose and said, that he lamented the duty of 
advocating the cause of these children had not devolved upon some 
one more able to do it justice. He felt relieved, however, when he 
considered that all present were actuated by the same deep interest 
which he entertained for the welfare of their Institution. The boys 





«“ German—Madam, hahfing heard that Mein Herr X., late your man, 
(these words he kept chiming over, as if to himself, until he ar- 





is 


whom they saw around them, with very few exceptions, were the or- 
phans of soldiers and sailors who had fallen gallantly struggling for 








| es had been unable to perform their duties with regularity and suc-| bell, a number of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace and other gen- 


tlemen came out at 6 o'clock, on the balcony, and drank the health 
of His Majesty, after which the detachment of the 77th Regiment, 
stationed at the Barracks, the Paisley Rifle Corps, under the com- 
mand of Capt. M‘Alpine, and the Statf of the Renfrewshire Militia, 
fired a feu de joye. The crowd of spectators was very great and 
the utmost peace and good order prevailed. We have been inform- 
ed, by a person who witnessed the scene, that it occurred to him at 
the moment, that the Royal visit :o Scotland last year, has infused 
a greater portion of loyalty and attachment to His Majesty’s person 
among his subjects in this part of the country, than what was some 
years ago. In the evening, a large party met in the Saracen’s Head 
Iun—Provost James Carlisle in the Chair, The evening was spent 
with much loyalty and conviviality. 

Annual Procession—Yesterday, the Magistrates and Ministers 
of this city, followed by the Governors of Wilson’s Charity, and the 
Patrons of Hutchesons’ Hospital, the Governors of Miller's Chari- 
ty, the Managers of Peddie’s School, the Patrons of the Ladies’ 
School of Industry, the Directors of the Glasgow Highland Society, 
the Directors of the Trades’ Free School, and by the childrep on 
each of these laudable establishments, newly clothed, walked in the 
order above mentioned, from Hutchesons’ Hospital to St. Andrew's 
.Church, where the anniversary Sermon for the benefit of Mr. Wil- 
son's Charity was preached by the Rev. Mr. Marshall. They af- 
terwards returned to their respective halls, where the children 
were regaled with a good dinner provided for the occasion.—Jb. 


WBS BAMD. 


EAST LONDON IRISH FREE SCHOOLS. 

Yesterday, April 30th, the Annual Meeting of this laudable Institu 
tion was held at the City of London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, when 
anumerous and highly respectable company attended, chiefly con- 
sisting of elegantly dresscd Ladies, amongst whom we noticed several 
of great distinction. 

Prior to the Chair being taken the Children who are the objects of 
the Charity, in number 400, boys and girls, were introduced into the 
room, where a gallery was erected for the latter and the former were 
seated behind the company. The clean and interesting appearance 01 
the whole of them excited the admiration of the company. 

About one o’clock the Earl of Darnley entered the room, accompa- 
nied by Lord Clifton, Gen. Sir John Doyle, the Hon. T. Bligh, Si 
English Dolben, Bart. Mr. Brownlow, M. P., Ford, Esq. M. P., 
the Rev. Messrs. Clayton, Miller, &c. the Countess of Darnley, the 
Countess of Glenzall, Lady Bligh, and several other Ladies. 

The Noble CHAIRMAN entered into a brief explanation of the 
objects of the Institution, observing, that those who came forward to 
support it were rescuing a large portion of individuals who were bora 
of Irish parents from vice and ignorance. 
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The Rev. H. G O'Donnoghue, the Secretary, read the Report of 
the last year. It appeared that the average number of children in 
actual attendance was 280, but now it was upwards of 350, of whom 
140 were girls, making the total namber under the care of the Insti- 
tution since its establishment above 1000, The plan of the Institution 
was to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, with the addition of 
needle-work in the Girls’ School, which, excluding systematic reli- 
gious instruction, permitted the co-operation of persons of differ- 





ent religious persuasions, who were united in their opinions in refer- 


ence to the necessity and propriety of general education, whatever | 


might be their individual opinions as to the Roman Catholic religion, 
to which the children are principally attached, and all books but the 
Holy Scriptures and the necessary elementary ones were excluded 
from the Schools, neither was there the use of any Creed, Catechism, 
or confession of Faith permitted, leaving the children to adopt that 
mode of religious worship which their parents might prefer. The Re- 
port stated, that from the investigations made by the Society for the 
improvement of prison discipline, it appeared that there were up- 
wards of 8,00) boys in the metropolis who subsisted by depredations 
on the public, and were daily and rapidly increasing ; that many com- 
posing this number were to be found in the district embraced by this 
Society, and the lower orders of Irish population of such offen- 
ders. The Secretary concluded the Report with some remarks on 
the benefits accruing from the Institution. The peace and well being | 
of Ireland, he said, depended upon the extension of education amongst 
the inhabitants. During the last year the Society made a munificent 
donation, which had been expended in the purchasing of clothes, &c., 
for the children. The funds were ina state of progressive improve- 
meet, but still they were inadequate to the heavy demands upon | 
them. 

Sir JOHN DOYLE moved, that the Report be received, printed, 
and circulated, and strongly recommended the Institution to the 
charitable notice of the company. 

Lord CLIFTON said, the distress of Ireland was very great, and it 





had peculiar claims upon Englishmen; the attention paid to Iveland last 
year reflected credit on the English character. He urged the necessity | 
of disseminating education; it would have the effect of checking the } 
depravity which was daily witnessed. 

Mr. BROWNLOW, M. P. said, the want of education was the root 
of the evil in Ireland, and to promote the education of the lower class 
of Irish in England would have great effect. He moved a Resolution 
of Thanks to the Benefactors of the Lrish Poor, and to the Editors of 
the various publications who had gratuitously rendered their assist- 
ance. 

A GENTLEMAN stated, that he had read an account of an Insti- 
tution in Ireland, which mentioned that 123 schools had been erected 


for moral instruction, and that three millions of books had been circu- 
lated. 





The Rev. Mr. CLAYTON delivered an eloquent address, and eulo- 
gized the Ladies’ Committee. 





HOSPITAL STAFF. 

Thomas Rose Picton, Gent. Dated October 10, 1822—Hospital- 
Assistant Jeronimo Simoens, from the half-pay, vice William Cannon, 
placed upon half-pay. Dated April 25, 1823; to be Hospital-Assist- 
ants to the Forces. 

-_ 


MEMORANDA. 

Hospital-Assistant John Stuart, upon half-pay, has been permitted 
to resign his Commission. Dated April 7, 1823. 

The exchange between Captain Ford, of the Ist Foot, and Captain 
Deane, on the half-pay of the 24th Light Dragoons, on the 14th No- 
vember 1822, was without the difference; Captain Ford having re- 
paid the sum he received from Captain Deane, and which has been 
placed to the credit of the half-pay iund, 

The appointment of Lieutenant John Macpherson, of the 5th West 
India Regiment, to be Lieutenant in the 2d West India Regiment, vice 


Williams, who exchanges on the 6th September 1822, has not taken 
place. ' 











ELOCUTION. 
Mr. FOOT, (ofthe Park Theatre.) having for several years made 


| the principles of ELOCUTION his chief study, begs leave to acquaint 


the public in general, that he is prepared to undertake the tuition of 
a limited number of pupils, who mav be desiened for the Senate, Pul- 
pit, or Bar, at his house, No. 395 Washington-street, or at their own 
residence, if required. 

The practice of delivering a Coursr of Lecturrs Mr. Foot declines, 
from a conviction that little more is left to him than to recapitulate 
what has already been advanced by Lowth, Sheridan, Walker, and 
others ;—but early in the month of July, he will have the honour of 
submitting to the public, a single Discourse on the Advantages deri- 
vable from a polite and classical delivery, as well as an enumera- 
tion of the principal errors contracted by habit, and too frequently 
overlooked by teachers of clocution :—accompanicd by a Recitation 


j from the books of MILTON, and which he trusts will illustrate the 


efficacy of the principles on which he professes to give instruction. 

MARRIED, 

On Saturday 31st May, in the Cathedral Church of Quebec, by the 

ArcuDracon of QuEBEc, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Mitris, Chaplain 

to H. M. Forces, Capt. Frenerick Arasin, R. A. fourth son of Hen- 

ry Arabin, Esquire, of Maglare, Co. Meath, Ireland, to Miss Exiza 
Mountain, eldest daughter of the Lord Bishop of Quebec. 


PER ATL BIOT. 























The Rev. Gentleman was followed by Mr. MILLER, of Glasgow, 
and some other Gentleman, who urged the interests of the Institu- 
tion. 

The Resolutions were all agreed to, and Thanks were voted to the 
Chairman, when the Meeting broke up. A handsome collection was 
made at the doors, and the Marquess of Lansdown, the Earl and 
Countess of Darnley, and other distinguished personages, were most 
prominent in their munificence. 
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WAR-OFFICE, Aprit 22. 
His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the Sth Regiment of 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1823. 





The influx of news since our last has been copious and 
interesting. The arrival of the Ship Louisa Matilda, 
Storey, on Saturday last, in 40 days from Capiz, furnishes 
the reading public with Spanish papers to the 26th April. 
But the interest attached to ths arrival is eclipsed by those 
of the Packet Ships James Cropper and John Wells, from 
LiverrooL, bringing Lonpon dates from the 22d April to 
the 8th May inclusive. The former of these vessels arri- 
ved on Monday, and the latter on Tuesday evening. On 
receiving our files by the James Cropper, we put into our 
printer’s hands, immediately, the interesting debate which 
will be found in our first three pages. We are therefore 
compelled to postpone till another opportunity, the other 





Dragoon Guards continuing to bear on its standards and appointments 


the title of the 5th, or “ the Priacess Charlott: of Wales's” 
Guards. 

His Majesty has also been pleased to approve of the 26th (Camero- 
nian) Regiment bearing on its colours and appointments, in addition 
to any other badges or devices which may heretofore been granted to 
the Regiment, the word “Corunna,” in commemoration of the dis- 
tinguished services of the Regiment in the action fought near Corunna 
on the 16th of January, 1819. 


Dragoon 


=__ 


WAR-OFFICE, Aprir, 26. 

2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards, Robert Grogan Craufurd, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Charles Craufurd, who retires. Dated 
April 17, 1823. 

2d Regiment of Dragoons, John Carnegie, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Lindsey, promoted in the 57th Foot. Dated 17th April 
1823. 

10th Regiment of Light Dragoons, Cornet Charles John Brandling 
to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice the Earl of Yarmouth, promoted 
in the Cape Corps. Dated March 25, 1823.—George Lister Kaye, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Brandling. Dated March 
25, 1823. 

Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards, Brevet Major Alexander 
Wedderburn to be Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel, by purchase, vice 
Sowerby, who retires. Dated April 17, 1823.—Lieutenant Charles 
Short to be Lieutenant and Captain, by purchase, vice Wedderburn. 
Dated April 17, 1823—Captain Mark Beaufoy to be Adjutant, vice 
Wedderburn, promoted. Dated April 17, 1823. 

6th Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant John Bonamy to be Captain, by 
purchase, vice Sandys, who retires. Dated January 24, 1823.—En- 
sign Bentinck Walter Yelverton, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
Bonamy. Dated April 17, 1823.—William Eyre, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Yelverton. Dated April 17, 1823. 

$2d Ditto, Frederick Downer Hodges, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Power, promoted in the 38th Foof. Dated April 17, 1823. 

38th Ditto, Ensign Manley Power, from the 32d Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, by purchase, vice Monckton, promoted to the 45th Foot.— 
Dated April 17, 1823. 

S9th Ditto, Lieutenant Henry Smyth to be Captain, by purchase, 
vice Campbell, who retires. Dated April 17, 1823.—Ensign Charles 
Stuart to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Smyth. Dated April 17, 
1823.—John Douglas Forbes, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Stuart. Dated April 17, 1823. , 

47th Ditto, Ensign William Towers Routledge Smith to be Lieu- 
tenant, by purchase, vice Lord Loughborough, promoted in the Cape 
Corps of Cavalry. Dated 17th April 1823——Edmund Turner Smith, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith. Dated 17th April 1823. 

67th Ditto, Cornet George Hayward Lindsay, from the 2d Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Ferrier, who retires. Dated 
16th April 1823. 

Cape Corps of Cavalry, Lieutenant Richard Seymour Conway, 
Earl of Yarmouth, from the 10th Light Dragoons, by purchase—Da- 
ted March 25, 1823.—Captain Edward Molesworth, from the half-pay 
of the 20th Light Dragoons, vice Lord Loughborough, who exchan- 
ges—Dated April 15, 1823; to be Captains of Troops. 


important debates contained in the files by the John Wells, 
particularly that of three days on Mr. MacDonatp’s mo- 
tion of censure on the Ministers in the House of Commons, 
of which we shall find something to say hereafter. 

From the immense mass of news before us, we shall en- 
deavor to select such facts as will place our readers in 
possession of the real state of affairs in Spain. The last 
Paris dates contained in the Courier of the Sth May, are 
to the Sth ult. with accounts from Bayonne to the 29th 
April. From a careful perusal of these extracts, continu- 
ed for several days in the Courier, we find that the Spanish 
policy of drawing the French into the interior, is persisted 
in with such success, that on the 26th April, the invaders 
were suffered to enter the celebrated Sarnacossa as friends, 
and with the consent of the magistrates. The strong cita- 
del of burcos fell into the possession of Marshal Oupinot 
on the 22d or 23d; and a detachment of the Army of the 
Faith was at Arnanpa, only twenty-five miles distant from 
Manrip, while the Royalist Guerillas, for there does exist 
such a species of force, were scouring the country in ad- 
vance. The Head Quarters were, however, still at Vit- 
Torta onthe 30th. The town of Tupexa, and the citadel 
of Jaca, were likewise in the hands of the French. It must 
be recollected, however, that St. Srnastian’s, PAMPELUNA, 
and Ficveras, still hold out. The latter was summoned 
by Moncey, and a spirited answer was returned by the 
Commandant. 

The French papers state that at the request of the Duc 
d’ Ancouteme, 30,000 French troops had been ordered to 
Srain. This increase of vigor on the part of the French, 
is attributed to the prospect of resistance being more im- 
mediate than was expected. It was reported in Lonpon, 
during the first week in May, that negotiations would be 
entered into with the Corres and the Kine, on the arrival 
of the Duc d’Ancouteme in Maprip. This is not impro- 
bable, but the negotiations will be, as we unders‘and them, 
a demand for concessions on the part of Spain. 

We have given several extracts from the French papers 
below. It would appear, and we really do not hesitate to 
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believe them, that the invaders have been “ considered as 
allies” by the Spaniards, that they are expected as friends 
at VaLLaDotip, and we have already seen they have been 
so esteemed at Saracossa. We recollect some weeks ago 
seeing abuse of ourselves in papers from all parts of the 
United States for asserting that it would be so. Are we 
not justified, and will those papers who have bestowed on 
us the most unqualified condemnation, recall what they has- 
lily wrote respecting us? Are we not justified, we say? 

A little more of policy! We are now told, and by the 
respectable Commercial Advertiser too, that ‘* the inhabi- 
‘*tants of Catalonia not only welcomed the invading armies 
‘‘in the most cordial manner, but every where expressed 
‘* their hatred of the Constitution system, and their ardent 
‘* desire for the restoration of the ancient régime. With- 
‘* out arms in their hands, it was good policy to act in this 
‘*manner, especially when they were at the mercy of a 
** fanatical soldiery, and a horde of traitors who had be- 
‘*trayed their country for the love of gold.” Detestable 
indeed is such a policy! and those who act upon it cow- 
ards and true traitors! their baseness eclipses all the infa- 
my that can be lavished on their opponents. 

In fine, the French, ‘ be their intents wicked or chari- 
table,” are going on triumphantly, and this policy of Spain 
is admirably adapted to the bloodless occupation of the 
country by the French. We, however, do not doubt but 
that the arrival at Maprip will prove the means of settling 
the question by the arbitrement of the sword. The scab- 
bard must be then thrown away. Then we may exclaim, 
ad arma, cessantes, ad arma! and the Spanish mettle may 
then be roused to an effectual resistance. The negotia- 
tions will probably produce no good effect, as the irritation 
is too great to be allayed by parchment conventions. 

In Portugal, the rebellion, as itis somewhat oddly called, 
of AMARANTE, is not extinguished, as the opposition papers 
would have us believe. He has upwards of 12,000 horse 
and foot, and has invaded Spain for the purpose of joining 
the French. He is followed by Reco, the Portuguese 
Constitutional General, and something serious must spring 
from the invasion of the Spanish territory by the two con- 
tending parties. 





The most important fact of all, contained in these papers, | 


follows: ** Tuat a RussiaAN ARMY IS UNDOUBTEDLY ASSEM- 
‘*prinGc IN THE Ducny or Warsaw.”’? The Courier, the 
best informed paper, considers this as a fact. If so, it is 
pregnant with the most important consequences, which 
time alone can bring to light. 


EXTRACTS FROM PARIS PAPERS. 
“PARIS, Aprir 21. 

“ The Pilote of Saturday evening announced, and the Journal du 
Commerce of the following day repeated, on the authority of a pretend- 
ed letter from Brest, dated the 14th inst., that La Guerriere frigate had 
been taken by a ship of the line (vaisseau) and a Spanish frigate, af- 
ter an engagement which lasted eight hours. 

“This news is wholly false ; the Guerriere arrived at Brest on the 
17th inst, on her return from a cruise in the Gulf of Gascony, and 
has just joined the division of Rear-Admiral Hametin.” 





(FROM THE QUOTIDIENNE.) 
BAYONNE APRIL 22, IN THR EVENING. 

A letter arrived this instant announces, that an advanced guard has 
entered Burgos, amidst the acclamations of all the inhabitants. 

I informed you that Ballasteros had renounced defending the de- 
files of Salinas, and retired on Tudela. Letters of recent dates an- 
nounce that General Molitor, who advanced with his Corps d’Armée, 
has forced Ballasteros to evacuate Tudela also. Thus brilliant suc 
cesses every where accompany our arms. 





(FROM THE ETOILE OF TUESDAY, APRIL 29.) 
ARMY OF THE PYRENEES. 
“Vyirroria, Apris 25. 

‘«‘ Our troops have entered Tudela. 

‘“ GENERAL ORDER. 

“ The army is informed, that his Royal Highness the Commander 
in Chief, wishing to recompense the good services of the Mareschal de 
Camp, Viscount VALLIn, commanding the Brigade of the van-guard 
of the first division of the first corps d’armé, has raised hiin to the 
rank of Lieut. General by an Ordonnance, dated the 19th of this month, 
at the head-quarters Vittoria. 

‘‘ By order of his Royal Highness.” 

(By another genceralorder, military distinctions are conferred by the 
Duke p’ ANGOULEME, upon several officers, non-commissioned officers 
and privates, for their services.) 


The supreme Junta of Spain, which accompanies his Roya? High- 
ness the Duke d’ANGOULEME, will cease from its provisional functions at 
the commencement of next month, at which time the French troops 
will have arrived at Madrid. 





(FROM THE GAZETTE DE FRANCE.) 

A letter from Vittoria, dated the 24th April, states :—‘ The head- 
quarters of Marshal Ovpinot entered Burgos yesterday. The Army 
of the Faith is mistress of Aranda, a town only twenty-five leagues dis- 
tance from Madrid. The Royalist guerillas have scouréd the country 
before us of all the Constitutionalists.’ 





TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH FROM PARIS, Aprrir 30. 

THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR TO THE MAYOR OF CALAIS. 
“We occnpy Burgos since the 22d. Marshal Oudinot has pushed 
his advanced guard on the roads of Aranda and Placentia. Our troaps 
are every where received with proofs of the highest satisfaction. Gen- 





eral Molitor marched from Tudela on the 23d for Saragossa.” 
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Che Albion. 








CAPTURE OF SARAGOSSA. 
Telegraphic Despatch, Head Quarters, 
April 25, 7 o’clock in the evening. 
At the moment of sending my letter, it is announced that Sara 


sa has been taken by a most vigorous effort of the French army. 
Our troops have entered Tudela. His Royal Highness the com- 


mander-in-chief has ordered that the officers, sub-officers and soldiers | 


of the 4th division, commanded by Lieutenant General Viscount division, when the opposition rose to leave the House rath- 


Obert, be particularly honoured, for their excellent conduct at their 
taking of Logrono on the 18th. 


We press on to the blockade of Santona with increasin 


Faith, which makes us masters of the Roads of Santona. Communi- | 
cation has been established by the right bank of the Ebro, with the 
second corps which continues its march on to Saragossa. The Re- | 


volutionary troops retreat in every direction ; the desertion is very | 


considerable. A great number of soldiers, who have been forced to 
follow them, enter their habitations. 
No news from the blockade of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian. 
By order of his Royal Highness, 
COUNT GUILLEMINOT. 


Fifth Bulletin of the Spanish Army. 
Head-quarters, Vittoria, April 30, 1823. 

General Count Molitor, at the head of the whole second corps, en- 
tered Saragossa on the 26th April. The evening before, the Magis- 
trates had gone to meet him as far as Mellen, and on their request a 
battalion of the advanced guard, commanded by Colonel Ballenger, 
was sent forward. The most perfect order reigned in the midst of 
the numerous population, whose lively enthusiasm required rather to 
be checked than excited. In the midst of this general joy, and with 
brilliant pomp, the entrance of the French troops into the capital of 
Arragon took place. 

There were found in the castle of Saragossa 48 cannon, a great 
quantity of projectiles, and other munitions of war. The Revolution- 
ists, in retiring, had only time to destroy the powder. More than 
8000 Arragonese in arms already have been joined to the second 
corps. 

Ballasteros retires precipitately on Valencia, ordering along with 
him the whole of his detachments. The blockade of Mequinenza has 
been raised in consequence of the movements of the 2d corps, combi- 
ned with that of the Marshal Duke de Cornegliano, who, after having 
taken possession of Rosas, has formed the blockade, of Figueras, oc- 
cupied the city, and is going to pursue his operations in Catalonia. 

_ The important citadel of Jaca was placed in the power of his Catho- 
lic Majesty on the 24th inst. by the regiment which was destined to 
form its garrison, and which took possession of the place with cries 


of Live our beloved King !'—*Live Ferdinand VII.!'"—‘ Live reli- | 


gion!’ 

Marshal, the Duke of Reggio, whois still at Burgos, is constantly 
receiving fresh expressions of the impatience with which we are ex- 
pected at Valladolid. The inhabitants of that town have given a proof 
of their good disposition, by taking up arms to repel a party under 
the Empecinado, which had been sent thither to carry off the Coun- 
tess O'Donnel, the wife of Lieut. Gen. O’Donnel, one of his Most 
Catholic Majesty’s most faithful servants. 

A column, under orders of Gen. Albignac, of the first corps, tra- 
verse the country between Burgos and Santander, in order to instruct 
the evacuation of the latter town, and to support the Spanish troops 
commanded by Quesada, which blockade Santona. These troops 
have obtained possession of the fort Loredo, which places the roads 
of Santona in their power. 

A slight engagement took place at the blockade of Pampeluna, be- 
tween a few hundred men who made a sortie on a convoy of provi- 
sions and a detachment of the 6th regiment of the line, (Conchy’s 
division,) which immediately drove them back into the place, with the 
Icss of several killed and about ten wounded. 

O-der and tranquillity prevail in all the provinces occupied by the 
army. 

(Signed) 
“ The Major Gen. Count GUILLEMINOT.” 





(FROM THE QUOTIDIENNE.) 

Letter from Mont Louis, frontiers of Catalonia, dated April 26. 

“ The division of General Donnadieu, which was to have invested 
Figueras, has been commissioned to a service of greater importance 
—that of covering the valleys of l’Arriege, and clearing the mountains 
of the army of Mina. This General now occupies the plain of Vich with 
12,000, men. Seo d’Urgel is defended by 600 men ; Campredon, Olot, 
Berga, and Belver, are garrisoned ; sothat the Segre and the Ter are oc- 
eupied by the enemy, who flank the position of the Marshal now before 
Figueras, and who menace his advance. The whole warfare is confin- 
ed to the mountains, and it remains for the Tenth Division to have 
the honour of terminating it. It is, therefore, to General Donnadieu 
that this duty is confided, whose division we are earnestly endeavor- 
ing tocomplete. Two thousand and eight hundred men, beside the 
(ruerillas of Romagosa and Mirales, from 1000 to 1200 men, to whom 
this important mission has been confided, are now at Puycerda. 

Mina exercises a great influence in Catalonia ; he prevents as inuch 
vs he can the operations of the Prince Generalissimo from being 
known, while his spies in Spanish Cerdagne, gave him exact intelli- 
fence of all the movements of our troops. This country is full of 
defiles without communications ; the mountains are still covered with 
snow, and we have great difficultv as to provisions.” 





We feel great regret that we are unable to give in this 
paper Mr. Canning’s admirable speech on Mr. MacDo- 
nald’s motion. It shall be published in our next. 





Ty Exchange on London, 64 to 6} premium, dull. 


British Summary. 


His Masesty has had another attack of the gout, owing 
to the great fatigue he experienced at the Levee on the 21st 
April, when he received, standing, two thousand persons. 
The Morning Chronicle, with its usual shameless effronte- 
ry, dares publish tothe world a falsehood, which could be 
contradicted by so many distinguished persons who were 
present. This creditable journal insinuates that some 
other cause must have produced His Masesty’s illness, 
as he remained seated during the whole of the ceremony. 
For this wilful falsehood, the John Bull has been deserved- 
Jy severe on it. 

A debate of three days duration took plate in the House 
of Commons on Mr. MacDonarp’s motion of censure on 
the Ministers respecting their Spanish mediation. Never 











| had Government a more complete triumph. The division 


g vigour. | 
The fort of Loredo has been taken on the 2Ist by the troops of the | 


was 372 to 20, on the third night, April 29. When the 


gos-| Opposition were confounded by Mr. Cannina’s transcend- 


ent speech, Mr. Brovenam artfully begged Mr. MacDo- 
NaLD to withdraw his motion. Mr. Canninc insisted on a 


er than divide. In this they were prevented by the closing 
of the doors, and the Speaker ordered those who voted for 
Mr. Worrttey’s amendment, to go into the lobby. The 


Opposition now attempted to pass into the lobby, as if to 


support the amendment. Some few were shut in, and that 
caused the small minority. 
the appearance of any division on the subject, lest it should 
inspirit the partizans of France ; and to deprive the Go- 
vernment of their well-earned triumph. 

Lord Joun Russex’s motion for reform failed by a ma- 
jority of 111 againstit. This debate took place on the 24th 
April. 

The House of Commons had been occupied for several 
days previous to the last dates by an inquiry into the con- 
duct of Sheriff TuHorre of Dublin, in relation to the late 
riot in the Theatre. ‘The questions and answers of the 
witnesses being reported at length, take up great space on 
each day. 

The grand entertainment, which was postponed from 
Easter Monday, took place at the Mansion-House on the 
7th May. Five hundred persons of the first rank sat down 
to dinner. The ball commenced at half past ten, and was 
opened by the Bavarian Minister, the Count de Cetto, and 
the daughter of Sir Claudius Hunter, Bart. 

The anniversary meeting of the Bible Society was held 


is the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 7th May, which was ve- 


ry numerously attended. Several noblemen addressed the 
meeting, as did the Secretary of the Russian Bible Society. 

The Garrick library sold for upwards of two thousand 
pounds. It was estimated at 1.00/. 

At the ceremony of laying the tirst stone of the new Lon- 
don Orphan Asylum at Clapton, on the 5th May, on which 
occasion the Duke of Yor« and Prince Leorotp were 
present, the platform broke down, and His Royal High- 
ness the Duke narrowly escaped injury by leaping to the 
ground on the first motion. One man was unfortunately 
crushed to death by the fall. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy was opened to the 
public on the 5th May. Sir Tuomas Lawrence has con- 
tributed two new portraits of Lord Francis Conyngham and 
of the Countess of Jersey, and Mr. Puituirs, Rh. A., one 
of the Duke of York. 

Lord AmueRsT met with a serious accident at Madeira 
on his way to India. His leg was severely lacerated by a 
kick from a horse which had been tied up. 

Gen. Hutse is appointed Ranger of Windsor Little Park, 
in the room of Gen. Grenville, deceased. 

Lord Mountcharles succeeds Lord William Gordon in 
the Deputy Rangership of the Green Park. 

Vice Admiral Sir Charles Hamilton was to sail shortly 
from Portsmouthto resume the naval commandatSt. John’s, 
Newfoundland. He hoists his flag in the Ranger, 28 guns, 
Capt. Fisher. 

So shocking is the state of the South of Ireland becoming, 
that thirty Roman Catholic families have emigrated to Ma- 
ryland from the neighbourhood of one town. 

M. Philippe Pistrucci, the Italian Improvisatore, is aston- 
ishing the people of London by his extraordinary faculty. 
Atthe Argyll Rooms, on the 2d May, he requested a sub- 
ject from the audience. One was handed to him. It was 
Washington. He frequently termed him ‘‘ summo eroe,” 
and his recitation was loudly applauded. He again solicit- 
edasub ct, when he received the Battle of Waterloo. He 
was equally successful, and shewed great picturesque and 
pathetic power. 


burghe Club, and it is understood as certain, that im case 


for, his chair will be occupied by Sir Waiter Scott. 

The following distinguished persons have paid the debt 
of nature :—Sitvester Dovaxas, Lord Glenbervie, aged 
80: Lord Viscount Duprey and Warp: General Gren- 
VILLE, great uncle to the Duke of Bucxincuan: the Coun- 


tess Dowager of Morton, and Joseru Notiexens Esq. the 
eminent sculptor, aged 86. 








FEMALE FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
[From Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, Manufactures, &¢.&c.] 
Wavkixe Dress—Cloak or mantle of levantine silk, of flamme de 
pouche colour : at the bottom are four narrow satin rouleaus, and also 
round the hood, which is drawn with white satin ribbon : small square 
standing collar. The cloak is lined with white sarsnet, and for cool 








mornings and chilly evenings will'be found appropriate and comfort- 








The author of Waverly is elected a member of the Rox-: 


; 
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the mysterious person should be found wanting, when called 


Sa CaaS 











able. The dress is of English twilled sarsnet, of pale primrose colour, 
made high; the body full, butdrawnto fitthe shape by several longitu- 
dinal rows, and fastens behind: the epaulette and cuff are full, and ar- 
ranged en bouffants by the drawings: at the bottom of thé skirt is a 
trimming of gauze, formed into bouffants by perpendicular satin straps. 
Leghorn bonnet, with a plume of white ostrich feathers, fastened by a - 
small bow of flamme de pouche coloured levantine: string of the 
same. Capof British lace. The colour of the gloves, primrose, and 
of the shoes, flamme de pouche. 

Evenina Dress—Dress of bright Spanish green tulle, trimmed 
with the same material and with satin, and worn over a satin slip of 
the same colour: the corsage is made plain, with a Farinet tucker of 
white tulle ; che fords tastefully confined by six small rosettes of satin 
ribbon, equidistant, one being placed in the centre of the bosom, 
another atthe back, and the remainder at the front and back of the 


, rail shouldeys ; the band is of satin, and the waist is rather short: the sleeve 
The real object was to avoid | ts mod¢rately long, and very full, and has four satin rouleaus, orna- 


mented half way with a circlet of French folds, where the fulness of 
the sleeve is collected; ag the bottom of the skirt isa very full trim- 
ming of tulle, in reversed plaitings, set in a satin frame; to the upper 
band are attached satin spikes, which extend rather more than half 
way, and give it a rich and lively appearance. The hair is divided in 
front, and confined by a garland of anemones; the hind hair plaited, 
and disposed @ la couronne. Ear-rings, bracelets, and necklace, of 
tepaz. White kid gloves, white satin shoes, and small ivory fan. 


(From La Belle Assemblee.) 


Baty Dress.—Over a gossamer satin slip is worn a dress of Urling’s 
patent lace, beautifully finished at the border with large puffings of 
net, confined in bias wavings by straps of white satin; above this light 
and novel trimming, which forms a combination of richness and simpli- 
city, is a full rouleau of white satin entwined with beading ; and next 
the hem isa row of lace, with points a la Vandyck next the shoe. The 
corsage is of white satin, and is made inthe Anglo-Greek style; the 
antique robings on each side of the stomacher finished by net puffings, 
to correspond with the border of the petticoat; the bust finished by a 
falling tucker of Vandyck lace. The sleeves short, but not quite so full 
as they were worn last month; they are ornamented to answer the 
other parts of the dress. The head-dress is a superb plume of white 
ostrich feathers; and the hair is arranged in the newest Parisian fash- 
ion: an Apollo’s knot is placed as an ornament over the right ear; the 
rest of the hair is parted in front, a la Madonna, except that the plain- 
ness of that mode is relieved by a full cluster of curls on each temple. 
The ear-rings are of fine pearls, and the necklace formed of several 
rows ofthe same valuable materials twisted. Below the necklace is 
a gold chain, of an entire new pattern, with long links. The sides are 
of white satin, and the gloves white kid. 

Morninc Dress.—A dress made partially low, of figured gros de 
Naples of a lavender colour; next the hem at the border a full cork- 
screw rouleau of satin, of the same colour as the dress; above which is 
a row of separate ornaments of rolled satin, in the Indostan style, each 
headed by an Indian lotos. The drapery that crosses over the breast 
is beautifully diversified by white satin ; and an elegant fichu a la Hen- 
rietta is worn underneath, surmounted by a double frill of Vandyck 
lace. Negligee cornette of fine Mechlin lace, ornamented with tull- 
blown roses, and ear-rings and necklace of red cornelian ; gold chain 
with long links, and eye-glass. Lavender kid shoes and Limerick 
gloves. This dress is often worn in carriage morning airings, with the 
addition of a white Cashemire shawl with a beautiful variegated 
border. 











BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 

A work is now publishing in this city by Mr. Mecarey, which rich- 
ly deserves the encouragement of the patriotic. It is termed the Hud- 
son River Port Folio, and is a beautiful collection of views of parts of 
the exquisite scenery of the North River, engraved in a superior man- 
ner fromthe designs of Mr. Wati, who has succeeded in delineating 
with uncommon truth, spirit, and accuracy, the bold and charming 
scenery of the Hudson, so well known to the lovers of the picturesque. 
We recommend the work to the patronage of men of riches and 
taste, and above all, to the lover of nature in some of its noblest atti- 
tudes. 








Cheatve—New=*X ork. 


Mr. Maywoon’s benefit was fully and fashionably attended last 
evening. 








_——— 


MR. KENT’S BENEFIT. 

Mr. Kent has the honorto inform his friends and the public, thar 
his Benefit will take place on Friday next the 20th June, when will 
be presented the favorite Opera of Inkle and Yarico. On this oceasiou 
Mrs. Kent will have the honor of making her first appearance before 
the New-York public in the character of Yarico. In the course of the 
evening will be offered a variety of singing by Mr. and Mrs. Keyr, 
Master Kent, (his first appearance,) Mrs. Horman, Miss Jonnsoy, 
Mr. Ritcuines, and Mr. Cowrir. The evening's performance wil! 
conclude with the Melo Drama of Blue Beard, or Female Curiosity 
Particulars will be expressed in future advertisements. 
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THEATRE—NEW-YORK. 
This Evening, (Saturday,) June 14, 
WILL BE PRESENTED, THE PETIT COMEDY OF 


THE IRISH TUTOR. 
F jail ei’ on 


6, 6 206 Mr. Watkinson 
Terry O'Rourke, (alias Dr. O’Too!e) 


Andersou 
Mrs. Bancker 








Rusa - 
- MAR rd 


AFTER WHICH, THE TRAGEDY OF THE 


ROBBERS. 


Count de Moor - - Mr. Foot 
Charles de Moor - - - - - Maywood 
Fiancis de Moor - - - - W codbu!? 
Amelia - - - 7 - - Mires Johnseo 
0 ABQ w-- 
TO CONCLUDE WITH THE FARCE OF 
DEADALIVE, 
Sir Walter - - - : - : Mr. Watkiason 
Edward - - - ~ - - - W vodhull 
Motley - - - - - Cowell 


Ta 


which character he will sing the favourite song of 
MANAGER STRUT WAS FUUR FEET HIGH. 


Miss Phebe - * * + + © Mrs, Wheatley 
Caroline - - - - : - - - Baneker 
Cow - 2+ 2 © += = «© Miss Johnsca 





Monday—The opera of the Tempest, or the Enchanted Island, with the musics! enter- 
tainmevt of Paul and Virginia, with other entertainments as will be expressed m the bills ot 
the day, for the Benefit of Mrs. Holman. 

The new farce of Simpson & Co. having heen received with the most unbounded ep- 
plause, will be repeated on Tuesday, after the tragedy of King Lear, and His Three Daug 
ters. : 

Wednesday—The musical drama of the Exile; and the farce of the Sleep Walker, w. & 
various Songs; for the Benefit of Mr. Cowell 












Che Atow. June 14. 
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POBIR YT. 


FRAGMENTS. 


















t 
JUST TWO OR THREE FAINT CHORDS. 


Phe lights are fair in my father's hall, 
The red wine is bright to see ; 
But Pll flee like a bird and leave them all, 
; My Occan Love! for thee. 












There is gold around my silken robe, 
And white pearls are in my bair : 

And they say that gems and the broidered vest 
Are woman's chigfest care. 












But dearer to me is one silent smile 
O/ thine eagle eye thaa them all; 

And dearer the deck of thy bark to me 
Than my father’s lighted halk. 















I have no home now but thy arms, 

And they are the world to me; 5 
And be thou but true, I'll never regret 

All, dear love! I have left-for thee 


— 
Love once dwelt in a palmy isle, 

His palace of the green leaves’ shade, 
A chain of rose upon his wings, 

Whose guardian was a dark-eyed maid 





Enough for him one smile so bright ; 
Enough for her to live for him, 
To watch his chain, to keep it light 









But once the Nymph lay down to sleep, 
Leaving her fragrant chain undone ; 








Shook off his fetters, and was gonc 


The morning came, the Nymph arose, 
And looked on her deserted chain ; 








| 
A : - . 7 re € ve ; > ba * - | 
Vain were her tears, and vain her prayers, 
For never Love returned again. 








Then fare thee well, love, tor a little while | 
Take this rose, I have kissed it for thee ; 
Now I will not give thee one single smile, | 


| 


If ‘tis withered when brought back to me 









And as she has looked on our parting kiss, 
She must look on our meeting one too 







Wilt thou not, dearest, be back to mine arms 
Ere her zenith shines yellow above ? 







And that moments are ages in love. 
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CELEBRATION Gf 





‘HE KING'S BIRTH-DAY 





[FROM TIF COURT NEWSMAN.] 

Yesterday, April 23d, being the day on which his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to command that his birth-day should be celebrat- 
ed, it being about the middle of what 1s called the London season, in 
preference to the 12th of August, his Majesty’s natal day, it being so 
far advanced in the summer, the moraing was ushered in at an carly 
hour with a general ringing of bells throughout the metropolis, to an- 
nounce the commencement of the day, as a universal rejoicing of the 
birth of our beloved Sovereign, and also as a day of national gala— 
The bells continued ringing, at intervals, during the day. The flags 
on the different church steeples, with the standard of England were 
displayed, as weil as on several public buildings. The day was ob- 
served at all the public offices and other places. The Blue Coat Boys, 
attached to Christ's Hospital, had as usual a holiday, as well as va- 
rious other establishments. The Guard mounted in new clothing, 












denness, almost unprecedented disappointment at the west end of the 


in the Parks, and the gaieties at Buckingham Palace. | ard. 
eleven o'clock, considerable crowds began to assemble in front of The Prints aie aqua-tinted ina very superior style; and faithfully coloured to nature, and 
| Buckingham Palace, and along the line leading from St. James’s Pa- 
|lace and Carlton Palace. 
t 
ed to assemble and increase in numbers ; and the idea of the possibi- 
i lity of disappointment being in store for the anxious crowds was ne- 
ver imagined, while the arrivals of carriages with coronets on the pan- 
nels, and containing company in Court dresses, were constantly wit- 
nessed, 
Palaces, were stationed at the iron-gates at the top of Constitution- | 
hill, leading from St. James’s Palace, the Horse Guards, &c. to inform | tachment to him. and to abound ingodliness and good works. 
the company that the Drawing-room was postponed, on account of | 
the sudden and severe indisposition of his Majesty from an attack of | 
thé gout, the two physicians in attendance having certified that the | expectation that the lessons which it is meant to teach will reach (he hearts of many hith- 
King was too ill to enable him to undergo the fatigues and the heat of | erte strangers to the truth, and enable them, like Gertrudey to choose that better part whick 
the Drawing-room. Though the carriages were seen to return, though 
the mortification and disappointment of the company within them 
were evident enough; yet the public could not but think that they only 


commencement of the customary firing of cannon in the grand space 


ed with people, and when the firing of the cannon had concluded, 
They lived in sweet companionship : 


And Love awakened while she slept, Jesty’s health. 


| holding and comprehending the Mail Coach system. It is added of him 
| that he afterwards observed that he should never consider his own do- 


The moon is now rising pale, pale in the east, 
? 
Like a circle of silver dew; * 


| ing houses to the general two-penny oftices, and for the service of the 
} 


‘ | street. 
Bethink thee that then I am watching her course, \ 
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THE. HUDSON-RIVER PORT-FOLIO, 
Now Published, and for sale by HENRY I. MEGARE Y, 96 Braadway 


HE above splendid work will be complete in24 vie i . 
The third number of which is now published and couttion Neos View of she Lutte 


Falls at Luzerne; No. 4, Rapids above Hadley’s Fails; No, : > +H. 
and No. 10, Fort Edward. 7 5 No. 7, View near Sandy Hill; 





THE KING'S BIRTH-DAY. 





Yesterday, April 23d, was a day of great, and on account ofits sud- 


own, and amongst those who were desirous of witnessing the bustle 
Soon after 


cannot fail, it is presumed, to give genera! satisfaction. ~ June 14. 


THE DECISION; - 
OR, RELIGION MUST BE ALL, OR IS NOTHING. 
This Day published by W. B. GILLEY, 92 Broadway, 
i is one of the most interesting and useful little works we have met with fora 
longtime. Tt is recommended by its simplicity, by its familiar representation of actu- 
al character, and "y its style. &t is adapted to the gayest and most thoughtless of our 
youth. It is calculated to engage the interest, if not to affect the heart, of the most sober- 
minded and moral of our community ; and to aJl who love the Lord Jesus ‘ hrist in since- 
rity, it affords the most animating encouragement, to hold fast the profession of their at- 





There was no publicly displayed notifica- 
ion that the Drawing-room was postponed, so that the public continu- 








Special officers from the Lord ‘Chamberlain’s Office and the 


| _ The story itself is a very short and simple one, but its characters are so true to nature, 


that we have no doubt it has been drawn from what has occurred in real life. Our regret 
in laying down this little volume was, that it is too short As it is. we cherish the fondest 


| shall never be taken from them.—Christian Herald, for January, 1822. 


SCOFIELD, PHELPS, & CO. 
DRAPERS AND TAILORS, 
py Avie formed a connection wit Mr. HENRY HOWARD, late of Baltimore 
have removed their establishment to No, 88 Broadway, corner of Wall-street, where 
thew business will in future be conducted under the firm of 
SCOFIELD, PHELPS, & HOWARD. 
June 14—4[, 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF FIXED PROPERTY AT AUCTION, 

Will be sold, without reserve, on the first day of October next, at one o’clock, P. M. ow 
the premises, in three lots, that well known situation, in the vicinity of, and only five miles 
distant from Quehec, on the south side of the river St. Lawrence, in the parish of St. Joseph, 
and seighory of Lauzon, commonly calied NEW LIVERPOOL. 

Lot No. 1—Co-nprising a dwelling house, formerly occupied by the late Robert Hamilton, 
Esqr. a Farm: house, Barns, and out houses, with about four hundred acres of land. 

Lot No. 2—Cunsisting of a Dwelling-house, hitherto occupied by Mr. Abraham Gibson, 


June 14, 





returned in consequenee,of some new route for the carriages having 
been ordered. Considerable crowds accordingly remained there till 
after two o’clock, and the parties of police patrols, é:c. kept their sta- 
tions there till long after that hour, to preserve regularity. 


: . : New-York, June 14, 1223. 
At one o’clock some diversion was occasioned for stragglers by the : : 








fronting the Horse Guards. There being no other object of attraction, 
an immense multitude was assembled at this spot betore the firing of 
the cannon had concluded ; indeed the vast area was literally crowd- 


there was a pause amongst the multitude, as if hesitating whether the 
shouts of good will and rejoicing would be decorous under the very | yi, store and wharves adjoming—also, eleven acres of Beach, and a convenient space for 
walls of the Palace at such a moment. However, a tolerable general | drawing up and preparing timber for shipment, being what has been generally known as the 
huzzaing was commenced, after which there were general and loud | ah er, oy eaten ote { Beact harf a ae f 
ee W's > ‘_ : : > : ot No. 3— Consisting of five acres of Beach, a wharf two hundred and twenty feet in 
2 Ae > > y , » < s A : 
rounds of huzzas. These continued 101 some nanos. 1 he crowds | front, by one hundred aod twenty feet in depth, at which vessels ride in twefity-two feet 
then separated, but many of them lingered in the Park witnessing the | water at the lowest Neaptide, and fifty acres of good land adjoining, with a Dwelling-house 
~ . S Yay ‘ her i ; 
Court Carriages pass and repass, and about the gates of Carlton Pa- ag — ‘clock P.M 
bi : i - . Pe . e d als the first day of November next, at one o’cloc . M. on the premises, that 
ace obsery > carriages thé red with inquiries after his Ma-) BU a's0 on , , a aaeee AR iyo 
lace obse rving the carriages that enters d v ith 1q ba , wi valuable and well known establishment, the HAWKESBURY MILLS, on the Ottowa 
These visiters were exceedingly numer ous during the | river, and only sixty miles from Montreal 3— consisting of two Saw-mills and oue Girist-will, 
aficrnoon ; but befere noon, the Duke ot York, the Prince Leopold, | about two hundred acres of lind, with three excellent Barns, houses for workmen, Store- 
several of the Royal Princesses, &c. instead of proceeding to: Buck- 
ingham-House went to Carlton Palace, to make their annual obei- 


| houses, Forge and Bake house, all in the very best order. 
The evident advantages of thissituation to any one largely goucerned iv the Wood trade 
* lage : . ’ : ie ‘ a “f | of the ( anadas render any further description unnecessary, : 
sances to his Majesty, as well as to institute inquiries respecting his | _ For particulars apply im Montreal, to ilenry siackenzie, or George Auldjo, Ksquireis 
health. in Quebec, to Matthew Bell, Esquire—or on the premises,to ¢ 
There were the other customary observances of the Monarch’s GEORGE HAMILTON. 

birth-day ; but, perhaps, pone of these ceremonics attracted so much 
attention, and gave so much just delight, as the view of the display 
connected with the Post-Office establishiment—av establishment that 
is Without its equal in the world. It is related that when the Eimpe- 
ror ALEXANDER was in this country, even our dock-yards, arsenals, 
&c. did not fill him with surprise equal to what he expressed on be- 








Montreal, 26th March, 1823. 


UPPER CANADA.—NOTICE., 
HE Surveyer General begs leave to inform the Public, that he has obtained the per- 
- mission of Lis Excellency the Lieutenant Governor. to publish 


A CORRECT MAP 


of the Province on a large Seale. dt ts o be engi aved in London in the best style, and 
will he ready for delivery ina few momhs. : 

This wformation, the Surveyor General thinks it necessary to give, in order to preveat 
sider . = | those persons, who are desirous of having au authentic MAP ef UPPER CANADA, from 
minions as approaching to any thing like a state oi civilization until | being imposed upon hy 4 surreptitious Copy, said to be on the eve of publication. 

: . S) TP UC , r Is 7 a 
there existed inhis kingdomsome such system. At twoo’clock, the post- | York” ae =" , 
te £ — , i 7 9 eh APT, baad. 
boys, those connected with the transmission of the bags from the receiv- | — 








TRUK? WhDYV AK Kan thse. ek 
NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
No. 10, Willtam-Street. 
J ILLIAM SYKES respectfully iequaints the public, that his new dining rooms (whick 
willaccommodate $20 persons) being now completed, the ORULNARY will re-com 
mence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at 3 o'clock precsely , price 60 cents 
‘ . Tr: rs . ; luding table liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars and twenty jive cenis, The ta- 
: $e cae i \ Vidler’s jarze yard. at ) _ | eluding tab 1 i ollars and twenty jive 3 eta 
bei ; proceeded i procession trom Mr. idler — > yé y Mul hle will always be covered with an ample variety ofthe delicacies of the season: and 
bank, in Westminster. The horses were caparisoned In their NCW] Merchants, Brokers, and others, may rely on the utmost punctuality with respeet totime 
harness, fancitully decorated with ribbons; and the coachman and ow also that the best attendance upon the table, which can be obtained, will always be af- 
- ‘ : 1 i le The hill o are t \ ° jo i c 'y ay ' heel sod 
guards appeared in their new dresses, with bouquets, and the guards { 1" Il. The hill of fare may be seen in the bar every day ai 2 o'clwek A saddle of 
£ : 7 cael miei ; aviul : , s ) venison will be served at the Ordinary every Tuesday and Friday at 5 o'rices. and on 
mocking time and driving away care, with praylut tunes, On Meir | Suni) iys at 2 o'clock. On the alter wate days, hashed venison, and other esteemed dishes 
small bugles. One of them appropriately enougth, as he went along will be added to the ordinary provisions tor the public table. 
Abingdon-strect, Palace-Yard, «c. struck up * Hark, hark! I hear} A Sec ond q able ye covered it 4a’ — 7 day, forthe acommodation of those 
> En; tle 8% GCs oe” mero als > ‘ayy. | sentiemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine at an earlier hour The Dinner 
the sound ot Coaches. This pec ullas proce ssion also we * wy Carl will consist of meats removed fiom the ordtuary, but served up anew, with hot vegetables 
ton Palace, along Pall-Mall, thence to Piceatuly, and finally, to the} «ec Price 25 ceuls, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 10 cents. 
General Post-Office, in Lombard-street. ‘Ine Coaches were occupied | _ Aer “te © Room, Napanee arpa ert Seng on fitted up, will be daily furs 
‘ es A ) ee — 7 ‘all - | oished withabil ol tare,and gentlemen can dine at any hour, upon very short notice. 
; vsdhion aml Go a oy wer receded and followed by | '"*? is . 7. ; - 
with gaily dressed teimale: > aie the y ep ; - ol ake “a | The Larder will constantly be supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, Philadel- 
postillions. A smart shower of rain came on at the time, but the | phiq, and other markets. 
coaches and the crowds alike continued their way .—. Morning Herald. a Board, with or without Lodging, by the week, month, or vear, upon moderste terme 
a ae | Ihe yg are airy and neatly furnished ; and the utmost atieutron will be paid te 
. sees, cae , ensure the real comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 
% 4 KAP URD ce GE O44 ot* he GIP eed S| Pet > ; : 
A DD Vi ay A xy at ae ee eS eS # Private Rooms for parties, and Dinners, Suppers, &c. furnished in the best style. 
aX, fh wo en Det he saaheand _ Je we Wines and Liquors of superior quality, and genuine aa inported. 
- Oysters, Teirapin, Ox Tail, Gravy or Peas Soup, every day at 11 o'clock. 
PRINTING. ———— ee edison < 
gg ihe BY RN, No. 3 Garden street, opposite the Post-Oifice, New-York 
Manulacturer of Quills, W fers, Pens, and Printing Ink, returns his creetful acknowe 
ledements to the Booksellers, Stationers, and Merchants of the United States. for the 
unprecedented patronage bestowed on tis Establishment for the past seven years, during 


three-penny post ietiers, proceeded trom their rendezvous, with their 
new scarlet jackets and bags, mounted on their ponies, along Pall- 
Mall, fronting Carlion-tiouse, thence along the Sirand to Lombard- \ 
At six o'clock the new Maii-Coaches, about twenty in num- 














Jan. 11 


FYNHE subscriber, printer of the Albion, respectfully offers his services to gentlemen who 
may have occasion for work in his line. ile nasa tine assortineat of beautiful modern 
materials, and is enabled to pestorm all kinus of 





procedeed with the band and drum-major in their state uniforms. The 
State colours were also carried. The King’s Guard was composed of 
tirenadiers. 

The principal strects were thronged, during the morning, with per- 
sons from the country and others, repairing towards the Palace, in 
hopes of the gratification of seeing the Ning, aud the pomp and splen- 
our of a British Court. In this, however, we are extreinely concern- 
ed to say,they were disappointed, on account of the postponement of 
the Drawing-room. This disappointment operated in an extreme de- 
«ree to those of the Nobility and the bigher orders generally, whe 
were prepared to appear in their most costly and splendid apparel, as 
well as the lovely British fair in their jewels and ornaments, particu- 
larly the junior branches, who were to have been introduced to his 
Majesty preparatory to their appearing in parties, which is contrary 
to etiquette till that is the case. 



































had commanded his Drawing-room to be held, but on account of an 
was issued to that effect. 
lity and Gentry. 


enter to the Drawing-room. 
culated throuchout the town that only about twelve carriages came tc 
what isc 
lace. The Yeomen Guard arrived, appointed to attend the interior o 
the Palace, but they were soon dismissed. 

The notic:s 
tlorse and Foot Guards. 


and, numberless inquiries were made at the Palace as to the state o 
his Majesty. 
Sir Richard Birnic, 


der their directions, were on duty, to preserve order. 
previously arranged. 
a double Royal salute. 


In the evening there “ere nuracrous grand entertainments upon th 
joyous occasion. 


Every preparation was made for 
holding the Drawing-room, and even for his Majesty leaving his Pa- 
lace ia Pall-Mall for his Palace im St. James’s Park, where the King 


attack of the cout, it was found to be impracticable, and a bulletin 


This was circulated in all directions calewlatedto inform the Nobi- | 
At about haif past eleven o'clock, persons were sta- tui ning over voluminous authors to refresh their memories; to the inquiring mind it will 
tioued at all the entrances to St. James's Park, at which the company 
The postponement was so quickly cir- 


Ned the Stable-Yard Gate, and not one arrived at the Pa- 
was in sufizcient time to prevent the marching of the | The publisher, from experience, is aware, tiat the labour of compiling and the expense 


The Park was thronged during the whole | 
ofthe day, and continued so till five o'clock, when the rain came on, | esting toalmost every class in our community. Of the first edition two thousand copies 


the Chief Magistrate, and several] of the Police 
Magistrates, with a numecrons assemblage of officers, patrols, &c. un- 


The other demonstrations of rejoicings were observed, as had been 
At one o'clock the Park and Tower guns fired 


f BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


in the neatest stvle of execution. The utmost care ani lidetity will be observed in all 
cases; aud his charges shall be as moderate $s the nature of the business will possibly ad- N. B. Six months credit given when the amount exceeds 500 dollars. A good assor¢- 
mit of. ment of Office Pens, Ladies, Portabledo, VOTARLAL, EXECULLIVE, and STATE 
SEAL WAFERS, from 1 1-2 inches to 3 diameter, Letter Wafers of all colours and « 7¢3, 
English and Amertean Quills, Pen*knives, and other articles of Stationary; a large supply 
of eather Fans, suitable for the Southern market. 


which time it was his coustant siudy to offer none but genuine articles, on such terms as he 
hopes will merit a continuance of public favours. 





He has for sate, 
A valuable assortment of BLANK FOKMS, particularly those used in the Custom 
H ouse, and by Merchants generally, all printed from the minstappsoved and correct copies. 
The BRLITISU NAVIGATLON LAWS, primed wiih periect correctness from an 
official copy, may be had as above. 


9° 


? 
arch, 29 




















ADiES CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and extene 

A sive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort awd utility of wearing Mrs, Cantelo’s corsets, and 
are respectfully invited to the Kooms, where regular attendance is given as usual. Mrs. 
Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva Brace, as an ap- 
pendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health, and comfort to the wearer, and is 
particularly reeowmended for crowing Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a pateut for this article, the publie 
are cautioned against making or vending them, ander the usual peualtics. 

Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. 





GEO. F. HOPKINS, 
No. 48 Pine-street, opposite the Bank Coffee-llouse. 
PROSPECTUS. 
EDWARD J. COALE, BOOKSELLER, Bartimore, 
PROPOSES TO PUBLISH A SECOND EDITION OF 
MNEMONIKA: 
Or, THE TABLET OF MEMORY: 
HOWING every memorable event wm iiistory, from the Creation of the World, clase- 
bt ed,in a methodical manner, under distinct licads, with their dates; an Epitome of f1is- 
| tory, Biography, and General Chr nology 5 Srief Accounts of Tnventions and Discoveries 
in every Department of Science ; Discoveries of Countries ; Foundation and Fall oi Em- 
| pires; and an VUutline of the diistery and Constitution of each of the States of the United 
States of America, &c. uc. with several valuable Statistical Tables, ac. 
This Edition will be much Lalarged and Improved, and brought down to the 
present yer. - ; 
This work will serve the learned as a book of reference, which will save the trouble of 


June 14.—6t 








July 13 














Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Provniztor, every Satur 
day afternoon, at the office of the AL BION, 37,° Williain-street, and for 
warded by the Northern and Southern Mails onthe same day: by the Eaat- 
ern Mail on Sunday morning ; and delivered to Subscribers in the City in 
the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accom 
panied with the half yearly advance, and advertisements, are received (post 
paid) at the office of the Albion; and by 
. } tat W. A. Colman, 46 William-st. N. ¥. D. S. Smith, Kingston, 
give eee in _ and to the ape aeegi — Cullvey Np ye ong It will be a eee | EK. Ww. Skinner & Co. Albany, N. , # Josiah Taylor, Esq. P. Master, Perth, 

cer to thuse who have forgotten what they have read, and may serve as an epilome ot ge- , r He ‘oneva. *harle ye “St syockville 
neval history. Ln improving, enlarging, and compiling this second edition, Le Sage aud Mr. J. T. Wil on, Ge 1, Pos aa reap y a re ‘ Brockville. 
Lavoisne’s Atias, and Carey and Lea’s American Historical, Chronological, and Geographi- Mr. J. D. Woodward, Post-Office, auy de ood, isq. Post-Master, 
Plattsburgh, do. Cornwall. 


cal Atlas will be consulted. irom these, aud other works of authcrity, every material . 
fact will be placed under its distiuctive head, so as toform a manual of reference; and to} |My, Robert Chiswell, Paterson, N. J. Thomas M’Cormick, Esq Collector 
Mortimer, Bookseller, Second- of the Customs, Niagara. 


' obviate the confusion occasioned by bicnding all trausactions, &c. together, the subjects j 
i ° . . a 
street, Pinilade!phia. Archibald M’Lean, L'sq. Lancaster, 


| willbe classed, as in the first edition, under separate heads. 
E. 1. Coale & Co. Baltimore. James G. Bethune, Cobourg. 
Thomas Watson, Esq. Post-Master, LOWFR CANADA. 
Newbern, N. C. John Noad, Quebec. 
Mr. William Glen Johnston, New- John Gilchrist, librarian, Montrea’'. 
Orleans. Ed. Sills, Esq. Post-Master, Th:eo 
Messrs. Howe & Spalding, Booksel- —_— Rivers. 
lers, New-Haven, Conn, 
Frederick Le Cain, 30 Market-st. Mr. William Reynolds, bookseller, 
Boston, Mass. St John, N. BL 
UPPER CANADA, Mr. Wm. Minns, Halifax, N. S. 
T. Ridout, Esq. York, Wm. B. Perot, Berrauda. 


Printed hy GEORGE F. HOPKINS, 48 Pine street, who will ccccute all ordeis in 
his line with neatuecsss aud puuctuality, and on reasonable terms. 


) 





' 


of publishing the proposed wors, will be considerable ; he therefore selicits fiom his fliend- 
| and the pubtic a liberal patronage to this undertaking, which he hopes will be found inter- 





f! were printed, and nu copies are now. to be found in the Bookstores. Since the first edition, 
| publisted in January, 1642, very many important events have occurred 1a Luftope, as well 
as io this couutry, all which will become an interesting part of this work, clissitied under | 
their respective heads. ; 
TERMs.—MNEMONIKA will be published on fine paper, in 12m. form, and con- 
tain upwards of three bundred pages, neatly bound. Price to Subsertbers § 2,25 


JUST PUBLISHED, by E. J. COALE, BALTIMORL, 
LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
N the canses and cosnequences of the FRENCHL REVOLUTION. In1 volume 
Svo. containing 390 pages. By William C. Sommerville. For sale by JAMES 
EASTBURN, Breadway. Jone 14. 
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